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SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY yA 
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BEST-OF-THE-CROP 
WHEAT SELECTION 


International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- 
ing to harvest for the pick of the Pie FLOUD 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 
national’s “‘Bakery-Proved”’ a 
Flour is uniform. 
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SEAL OF MINNESOTA 





RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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‘*‘Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods... day in and day out. 
“That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
= Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient IT’S MILLED 
Uniform baked goods keep old ea > a 
customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. FOR EACH SHOP 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” ‘Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 
Flours keep production costs ; ‘ » ‘ 
down, profits up for you. Flour just right for each of your particular requirements... 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 


For just 30 days compare production results 
—and production costs—of International _ BAKERY PROVED 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 
; MILLING COMPANY 


antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 



































THOROBREAD 


VERY customer is precious. Any baker 

who buys THORO-BREAD flour is 
worth handling with care and we treat them 
accordingly. That’s one of the things that 
makes THORO-BREAD such a good flour for 
the baker. When we sell THORO-BREAD 
we are not thinking so much of a sale made 
today but of a permanent friendship built for 
THORO-BREAD among more of America’s 
leading bakers. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
; STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 























ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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Coming in a wide variety of qualities and 
weights; in a wonderful range of patterns, 
Fulton Fulprint Cotton Bags are real friends 
to the farm family. Exciting, new colorful 
patterns are carefully selected by Fulton to 
appeal to today’s modern farm family . . . 
prints that will lend themselves to new cur- 
tains, tablecloths, slip covers, bed spreads, 
and countless other household items. There 
are Fulton bags of quality Bleached Goods 
too, when a snowy white fabric is desired. 
Fulton Cotton Bags make it “sew easy” to 
brighten up the home. Write the factory 


Your choice of band label (shown above), spot label, nearest you for more details on “fashion 
butt-band label, or imprinting with brilliant inks. 


Labels soak off easily and inks are water soluble. right” Fulton Cotton Bags. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA © ST.LOUIS * DALLAS * KANSAS CITY, Kans. * MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER + NEW ORLEANS * LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK CITY 
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Whether you telephone direct or contact one of our rep- 
resentatives, your purchases are confirmed immediately. 
You are served directly by top level management. . . 
men who understand your problems and can help you 
solve them. 


Milling uniform, high grade flour that meets the 
baker’s requirements is a specialty of The Beardstown 
Mills . . . not a sideline. We concentrate on making a few 
items well. Information regarding our complete range of 
flours and direct, specialized service is yours for the asking. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
* 

HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
* 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Oy Astowun Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Quality Flours Since 1875 














105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®FFAt° 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: Gee year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Conete = Pan-America. Add $3 a year for t- 
e to other countries. le co’ py 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
atter at the in cenctin ost Of ce. hange of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
future by this change. 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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MILLING | 


It is not the quantity of KELLLY’S FAMOUS flour but the 
quality that built the reputation of this well known brand. 
KELLY’S FAMOUS standards are higher. That’s why KEL- 
LY’S FAMOUS never disappoints a buyer. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WELLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5.000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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the 

»> band 
that 
gives 


your brand 


Chase Band Label Pretty Prints give your 
product real Sales Appeal! Housewives love 
the colorful, attractive, Chase-designed pat- 
terns! Furthermore, the band labels provide 
for the strong display of your brand name 

. and they are easily removed from the 
bag by simply soaking in water. Don’t for- 
get to specify this premium package. It will 
go a long way to stimulate the sale of your 
product! 

x~kekekk 


Check with your Chase Salesman—and be sure of 
the most efficient container for your product. He 
is supported by more than 100 years of experience 
in providing better bags for American industry 
and agriculture. 


Topmill burlap bags 
Saxolin open mesh bags 
paper and Multiwall bags 
cotton bags of all kinds 


combination bags, liners and 
specialties 


pb he. bi oy a 


af A S E BAG co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO a 


BOISE «* DALLAS * TOLEDO «© DENVER © DETROIT « MEMPHIS © BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS » NEW YORK «© CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH © KANSAS CITY *« LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN,IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS « ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE, « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS # CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. + SAN FRANCISCO 



















BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 
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How Good Can You Get? 


Perhaps there aren’t many today who remem- 
ber Paavo Nurmi as a runner. However, a 
quarter-century ago America went footrace- 
crazy. The man who touched off this national 
madness was a stranger from far off Finland, 
who conquered the hearts of the American 
sports world as no other invader ever had done! 


It was on a winter’s day of 1925 when Paavo 
Nurmi toed the starting line in his first race of 
his first American invasion. He won, and in 
doing so he broke a world’s record. The next 
night he raced again in a city a thousand miles 
away, and again he not only won, but broke 
another world’s record. The following night, 
for the third straight time, Paavo Nurmi raced 
again, won again and again broke another 
world’s record! 


It was only the beginning! During his first 
American invasion, Paavo Nurmi ran races 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, always 
raced against the best runners in the land... 
and he always won! In his first twenty four 
days in America, the incredible Paavo Nurmi 
established sixteen new world’s records, at 


N PERE ° 
wrt ORMANCE couNTS:* 


distances that ranged from three-fourths of a 
mile to three miles. 


In all history, no man ran so many races over 
such a variety of distances, and under such 
difficult conditions in a strange land as did 
Nurmi. Yet in his first invasion of the United 
States Paavo Nurmi set an astounding total of 
thirty-eight track records! 


Yes, the matchless “Flying Finn” came 
almost as close to track perfection as you can 
get. When it comes to baking, your customers 
expect perfection, too . . . in every loaf, every 
day! That’s why it pays to rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. You take no chances on seasonal 
variations in tolerance or mixing time . . . every 
bag gives you the same precisely controlled 
performance in any season. There is a precision- 
milled Commander-Larabee flour for your 
every baking need . . . milled by men who 
know your needs. Give the Commander-Larabee 
flour of your choice a performance-test in your 
own shop . . . see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 
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IWA Sales Reach 14 Million Bushels 





JAPANESE, BRITISH BUYING 
BOOSTS U.S. EXPORT TOTAL 


USDA Officials Expect Quota Will Be Filled by Reopen- 
ing of Great Lakes Navigation Next Spring; No 
Report on Council Session 


WASHINGTON — USS. sales of 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement pact spurted last week 
when exporters registered sales 
amounting to slightly more than 14 
million bushels, which included the 
first business to Japan under the pact 
and concluding the recently author- 
ized purchase of 50,000 tons of US. 
wheat for the U.K. for November- 
December shipment. 

Flour business amounted to 430,000 
sacks, equal to approximately 1 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. (See table on 
page 73.) 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials now feel that the US. will 
complete its pact export quota not 
later than the reopening of navigation 
on the Great Lakes next spring, which 
will place on Canada the problem of 
moving its wheat stocks to fill import 
quotas of the pact nations. 

However, it must be noted that 
the U.S. probably will sell wheat this 
year well in excess of its approxi- 
mately 255 million-bushel wheat 
agreement quota. 


No Report on Session 


No reports had been received here 
from the current wheat council ses- 
sion in Lisbon, Portugal, at the end 
of last week. USDA officials admitted 
that there had been some disagree- 
ment over the appointment of Charles 
Wilson, Canadian wheat pact repre- 
sentative, to be secretary of the coun- 
cil but were unable to give any de- 
tails on the alleged veto of this nomi- 
nation by the permanent chairman, 
W. Shedd Anderson of the U.K. It has 
been learned from other sources that 
the Wilson appointment was objec- 
tionable to Mr. Anderson on the 
grounds that Mr. Wilson was unlikely 
to act the part of a rubber stamp as 
council secretary. 

The virtual closing of most quotas 
of flour importing nations in Latin 
America by this time raises an inter- 
esting issue as far as U.S. flour ex- 
porters are concerned. 

As of this year the U.S. wheat ex- 
port quota under the pact, including 
flour, amounts to slightly more than 
255 million bushels of wheat. Officials 
doubt that the U.S. will approve any 
further increases in its export quota, 
and it is doubted that other export- 
ers will be willing to advance their 
export commitments. 

When the wheat pact was first ne- 
gotiated USDA officials assured mill- 
ers that the interests of the U.S. 
milling industry would be protected. 
As of the most recent sales reporting 
date of the USDA, Oct. 30, 1951, it is 
shown that flour represented about 
one sixth of the total amount of wheat 
that has been exported. Since USDA 
seems unwilling to increase export 
quotas of wheat beyond present lim- 
its it may be readily inferred that the 
flour export business is frozen at its 
present relationship to wheat exports. 

As the wheat pact advances toward 
its closing year it seems important 


that domestic millers suggest if over- 
all quotas may not be increased, then 
some better alignment of quotas be 
made between the wheat importing 
nations of western Europe, India and 
the Far East and the historical mar- 
kets for U.S. flour brands in Latin 
America. 
At Disadvantage 

Under the pact the U.S. has been 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
Canada where a Class 2 wheat price 
for export has been available to Cana- 
dian millers, thereby depriving U.S. 
mills of opportunities for sales once 
the wheat agreement quotas have 
been exhausted. 

Since the wheat pact was first ne- 
gotiated its entire complexion has 
changed. Instead of being merely an 
instrument to stabilize wheat prices 
and provide an outlet for U.S. wheat 
surpluses it has become an important 
cog in the U.S. foreign policy in west- 
ern Europe and the Middle East. 
Through bulk wheat buying by sev- 
eral western European nations, sale 
of U.S. flour to those nations is vir- 
tually halted. Those conditions make 
it seem improbable that the U.S. gov- 
ernment would be unwilling to realign 
quotas to give U.S. flour millers a 
more equitable position under the 
pact. 

An examination of wheat purchases 
by western European nations from 
Canada under the pact may disclose 
possibilities wherein some quota 
transfers might be made to historical 
flour buying nations of Latin America 
or elsewhere from which U.S. flour 
business might be anticipated, it is 
said. 


Another facet of the wheat agree- 
ment is the peculiarity of timing of 


exports from the U. S. and Canada. 
On the basis of experience of wheat 
exporters under the agreement so far, 
it appears that the late Canadian 
harvest still permits Canadian mills 
to obtain Latin American flour busi- 
ness. In the meantime, much of the 
total export business elsewhere is 
closed out through wheat exports as 
far as the U. S. account is concerned. 
This means that by mid-term the U.S. 
flour business under the pact is closed 
for all practical purposes and Canada 
can take over these markets through 
a Class 2 flour price. 

Perhaps some of this inequity could 
be eliminated if there were a general 
shaking up of import quotas to give 
the Latin American flour markets a 
better share of the exporters quotas. 
At least it would improve the compe- 
titive position of U. S. millers for a 
larger part of the year. 

Italian Sales Reported 

Italy was reported this week to 
have purchased 150,000 tons of flour 
in Canada for shipment in March- 
June, 1952. Top grades were speci- 
fied, according to trade reports, with 
the average price said to be $90 ton, 
c.i.f. 

The USDA last week announced 





that the quota for Guatemala had 
been filled. It has been reported from 
Manila, USDA says, that the Import 
Control Commission of the Philip- 
pines is licensing the importation of 
non-IWA as’ well as 1WA flour. Ex- 
porters were asked to take necessary 
precautions to avoid inadvertently 
making IWA sales against non-IWA 
impo:t licenses. 

The Philippines this week were re- 
ported to be in the market for 1.2 to 
1.5 million sacks of flour on the West 
Coast, from both U.S. and Canadian 
sources. 

——BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
SUNSHINE BUYS PLANT SITE 
DALLAS—Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 

has purchased a 12-acre tract at IIli- 
nois and Pierce streets in the Oak 
Cliff section of Dallas on which it 
is planned to build a new larger 
plant. Dallas facilities have been out- 
grown, President Hanford Main said. 
Building will be started in the “not 
too distant future.” 

——“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORK PROGRESSING ON 
NEW CUBAN FLOUR MILL 


HAVANA — Reports indicate that 
work on the new mill being built for 
Molinos de Harinas Burrus in Cuba 
is progressing favorably and will be 
ready in January. It is reported in 
trade circles the government has 
agreed to allot 80,000 metric tons of 
Cuba's 202,000 ton International 
Wheat Agreement allocation for the 
sole use of the new mill, a figure 
which indicates the extent to which 
the new production will eat into the 
export market. Imported flour rep- 
resents 15% of Cuba’s total food im- 
ports and in the crop year 1949-50 
the U.S. exported 2,146,000 sacks of 
flour and Canada 462,641 bbl. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN W. ZIPOY TAKES 
OVER OPS FEED POST 
WASHINGTON — John W. Zipoy 
has arrived in Washington to take 
over his new duties as head of the 
feed section of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Mr. Zipoy is on leave 
from his position as branch manager 
for the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., feed and 
soy division at Minneapolis. 


Order Indicates 
Heavier Exports 
Through Vancouver 


VANCOUVER—A much larger vol- 
ume of wheat from the prairies is ex- 
pected to flow through this port for 
export as a result of the announce- 
ment made at the end of the week 
by the Canadian Wheat Board that, 
effective immediately, all wheat grad- 
ing No. 4 and higher should be 
shipped to the west. 

The reason for the announcement is 
that there is a serious shortage of 
cars for shipment via the lakes. Also 
the large percentage of the crop still 
unharvested in Alberta has cut down 
the volume of grain moving through 
here to take care of export commit- 
ments. 

The month of October here was the 
most active loading period in a long 
time. It is estimated that overseas 
shipments for the month were almost 
nine million bushels, which compares 
with 3,363,043 bu. in September and 
only 3,616,626 bu. in the same month 
last year. 

For the crop year to Oct, 31 Van- 
couver shipped more than 18 million 
bushels, an increase of 10 million 
bushels over the same period a year 
ago, while Fraser River clearances 
were 1,187,000 bu., against 543,000 bu. 
a year ago. Elevator stocks here are 
around six million bushels. 


———SBREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


QUARTERMASTER TO BUY 
HARD, SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


CHICAGO—-No flour was  pur- 
chased by the Army Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office here during the 
week ending Nov. 3, although a va- 
riety of commodities are scheduled 
to be taken this week. 

Nov. 7 the office will buy 35,251 
sacks of hard wheat flour, and on 
the same day 30,000 Ib. of rolled oats. 
The next day, 85,000 Ib. of egg noo- 
dies will be purchased, and Nov. 9, 
3,700 sacks of soft wheat flour will 
be taken. 





Canadian Official Doubts Wheat 
Council Will Examine 6c Charge 


TORONTO — Clarence D. Howe, 
Canada’s minister of trade and com- 
merce, has told the House of Com- 
mons that he doubts whether the 
question of the 6¢ bu. carrying charge 
which Canada imposed on all wheat 
exports effective Aug. 1, 1951, will 
come before the International Wheat 
Council, now holding its seventh ses- 
sion at Lisbon, Portugal. 

Mr. Howe added that he thought 
that the importing countries were 
satisfied with the present arrange- 
ments. 

The news last summer that Can- 
ada proposed to add a carrying 
charge to the agreement price, un- 
der the authority of Article VI of 
the agreement, brought immediate 
protests from the importing countries 
led by Great Britain. The matter was 
aired at the July 30 meeting of the 


council in London, but the discussion 
was postponed to allow the matter 
to be examined in detail by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The committee 
was instructed to report back at the 
council’s October meeting. 

Information available in London, 
prior to the opening of the meeting, 
indicated that the question was in- 
cluded on the agenda. 

Far from being satisfied with the 
addition of the carrying charge, im- 
porting countries were reported to 
be bolstering their protests with a 
buying strike, although in the past 
few weeks necessity has forced many 
importing countries to enter the 
wheat market. However, trade in 
flour has been slow, and the exist- 
ence of the carrying charge has been 
advanced in trade circles as a con- 
tributing factor to the lack of in- 
terest displayed by overseas buyers. 
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Per Capita Flour Consumption 
Estimated at 133 Lb., New Low 


WASHINGTON—Official estimates 
of per capita flour consumption in 
the U.S. have dropped to a new low. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in the latest National Food 
Situation report, estimates that civil- 
ian per capita consumption of wheat 
flour during 1951 will be 133 lb. At 
the same time, BAE has revised its 
estimate for 1950 down to the same 
level, 133 Ib. 

These new estimates are 3 Ib. less 
than the per capita consumption fig- 
ures reported by BAE in its last pre- 
vious food situation report, issued in 
August. At that time, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture agency in- 
dicated that per capita flour con- 
sumption in 1950 was 136 lb. and that 
the same rate of flour use was ex- 
pected to continue this calendar year. 

The latest figure of 133 lb. for 1950 
also is less than the estimate for 1950 
which was given in September in the 
BAE’s Wheat Situation report. That 
report showed 1950 per capita con- 
sumption at 134.6 Ib. 

The 1950 and 1951 per capita flour 
use estimate of 133 lb. compares with 
a figure of 135 Ib. for 1949, according 
to the food situation report. In 1946, 
per capita consumption was 156 lb., 


the report shows, and during 1935-39 
the average was 159 Ib. Thus, the 
1950 and 1951 figure is 84% of the 
1935-39 average. 

Per capita consumption of rye flour, 
the new food situation report shows, 
will come to 1.5 Ib. in 1951. This 
compares with 1.4 Ib. in 1950 and the 
1935-39 average of 2.2 Ib. 

Civilian per capita consumptién 
of wheat, flour and other wheat 
cereal products in the fiscal year 
1950-51 was 191 lb. (grain equiva- 
lent), BAE reports. This compares 
with 194 lb. the previous year and 
the average of 226 lb. for 1935-39. 

Although total supplies of wheat 
and corn for the year ahead are less 
than those of the past crop year be- 
cause of less production and smaller 
stocks carried in, little or no change 
is expected in the per capita con- 
sumption of food products processed 
from these grains or from rye, oats, 
barley and rice, the food situation 
report said. 

Supply Distribution 

Present indications, BAE said, are 
that the 1951-52 wheat supplies will 
be distributed about as follows: 500 
million bushels for civilian and mili- 
tary food use and for shipments to 


U.S. territories; seed use about 88 
million bushels; feed use about 160 
million bushels, including 30 million 
bushels of frost-damaged wheat im- 
ported from Canada; exports roughly 
about the same as the 366 million 
bushels shipped in 1950-51; and July 
1, 1952, stocks of about 300 million 
bushels. Total supplies consist of 
carry-over July 1, 1951, of 395 mil- 
lion bushels, production indicated at 
994 million and imports estimated at 
about 30 million bushels. 

Total distribution of wheat and 
wheat products as food amounted to 
51,616,000,000 Ib. in the year 1950-51, 
BAE reported. Of this amount 56.2% 
went to U.S. civilians, 9% to US. 
military forces, 4% to U.S. terri- 
tories and 42.5% for exports. 

Retail prices of flour and other 
food products are expected to aver- 
age slightly higher in 1951-52 than 
a year earlier, said BAE officials. 
It was noted that, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the urban 
retail price of wheat flour per 5-lb. 
sack in August was 51.9¢, compared 
with the average of 50.7¢ for the 
year ending June, 1951. The price 
of wheat bread per 1-lb. loaf in Au- 
gust was 15.7¢, compared with 15.1¢ 
for the 1950-51 year. 





Higher Wheat Prices for November 
Predicted by Kansas Ag Economists 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Farm 
economists at the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station expect 
wheat prices to work to somewhat 
higher levels in November. They 
point out the difficulty of harvest- 
ing the large spring wheat crop, as 
well as deterioration of its quality 
due to adverse weather conditions, 
indicates a generally higher price and 
a higher premium for wheat having 
good milling quality. 

Market prices as much as 5¢ bu. 
over the support rate have not resulted 
in increased selling by farmers, the 
farm economists said. The decfease 
in arrivals of wheat at primary mar- 
kets during recent weeks indicates 
that producers are expecting higher 
prices. Farmers have until Jan. 31, 
1952, to make application for a loan 
or purchase agreement, and they have 
demonstrated a strong reluctance to 
accept prices which are below the 
support level. 

The economists, in the November 
issue of the Kansas Agricultural Sit- 
uation, stated that Canada expects 
to complete harvesting its largest 
wheat crop on record during the first 
half of November. The Canadian 
Wheat Board, however, has not been 
able to deliver large quantities of 
wheat for export due, in part, to the 
lateness of the crop. The inability of 
Canada to move large quantities into 
export position before the closing of 
lake transport facilities, coupled with 
a near crop failure in Argentina and 
a small supply in Australia, indicates 
an enlarged market for U.S. wheat. 
Although U.S. supplies are sufficiently 
large to meet anticipated needs, up- 
ward price pressure is. likely to pre- 
vail in November, the economists 
conclude. . 

The summary for November con- 


tained the following comments re- 
garding feed grain prices: 


Steady Feed Grain Prices 


Steady feed grain prices are prob- 
able during November. Some seasonal 
weakening of corn and grain sorghum 
prices may occur should drying 
weather develop over large areas of 
the Corn Belt and favorable weather 
prevail in the grain sorghum areas. 
Such declines, however, would likely 
be small and of short duration. The 
probability of a continued strong de- 
mand for feed grains during the 1951- 
52 feeding season lends strength in 
the current situation as anticipated 
higher prices are discounted to pres- 
ent values. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates that the total feed 
concentrate supply in relation to the 
number of livestock on farms is 7 to 
10% smaller than in the past three 
years, and only 9% above the 1937-41 
average. Livestock production has 
been increasing and in 1951-52 is ex- 
pected to be within 3% of the record 
high reached during World War II. 

Stocks of old corn in all positions 
on Oct. 1 were 745 million bushels, 
according to official estimates. This 
is about 115 millions smaller than 
on the corresponding date a year 
earlier. Continued heavy require- 
ments of feed grains for livestock 
feeding and for other uses during the 
1951-52 feeding season would result 
in further reduction in the carryover 
of corn by Oct. 1, 1952. 

Although the 1951 grain gorghum 
production was estimated on Oct. 1 
to be the third largest on record, it 
would be one third smailer than the 
1950 crop. It is likely that a larger 
than usual quantity of grain sor- 
ghums will be trucked into areas 


where corn production has been re- 
duced by unfavorable weather. Up- 
ward pressure on prices of grain sor- 
ghums should result thus offsetting 
somewhat the usual harvest-season 
price decline. 
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WILLIAM E. DERRICK 
ELECTED BY STANDARD 


CHICAGO—The announcement has 
been made by Joseph C. Beaven, 
president, and Paul Uhlmann, chair- 
man of the board, Standard Milling 
Co., of the election of William E. 
Derrick as vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Derrick, who recently re- 
signed as vice president of Pillsbury 








William E. Derrick 
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Mills, Inc., in New York, will repre- 
sent the Standard sales organization 
in the East in his new capacity. 

Nationally known in milling, bak- 
ing and the allied trades, Mr. Der- 
rick is a former president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. He is also a former vice presi- 
dent of the Bakers Club of New York 
and is currently on the board of di- 
rectors. He served for a number of 
terms as a director of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. He 
was formerly a member of the board 
of directors of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and had been vice president since 
1940. 

Mr. Derrick will make his head- 
quarters for the Standard company 
in the New York market. 
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Grain and Marketing 


Course to Start 
in Chicago Nov. 15 


CHICAGO — The Grain Exchange 
Institute, Inc., Chicago, is offering a 
course called “Grain and Its Market- 
ing,” starting Nov. 15. The course is 
a classroom study of 20 weekly two- 
hour sessions at the Board of Trade 
Building, for afternoon or evening 
attendance. 

A nonprofit organization, the Grain 
Exchange Institute, Inc., consists of 
Board of Trade members, and is 
sponsored by the Association of 
Grain Commission Merchants. Presi- 
dent of the institute is Charles M. 
Walker, Chicago broker. Jack A. 
Benjamin, Uhlmann & Benjamin, is 
president of the commission men's 
group. 

Classes for the course will be of- 
fered Thursdays at 3 and 6 p.m., and 
will cover the fundamentals of grain 
growing, handling, marketing and 
transportation, and grain exchange 
procedure, including hedging. 

Classes will be conducted by Rich- 
ard M. Withrow, Lamson Bros. & Co. 
He is experienced and familiar with 
the cash grain business and the fu- 
tures market. 

The training program first was of- 
fered by the institute in 1939 and 
ran for two years before being dis- 
continued because of World War II. 
Starting again in 1947, the school 
has run annually since that time. 

An increasingly large number of 
grain processors and firms in related 
businesses—such as banks, brewers, 
distillers and elevators—are taking 
advantage of the chance to school 
their employees, particularly those 
that handle grain or grain products. 
One organization alone sent 35 em- 
ployees last year, when the total en- 
rollment was almost 250 students. 

Brochures and application blanks 
may be obtained by writing directly 
to the institute. The applications for 
membership should be mailed not lat- 
er than Nov. 10. The tuition is $17.50, 
which includes the cost of the text- 
book. 
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NORTHWEST SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD MEETING NOV. 30 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. Walter O. 
Lundberg, professor of physiological 
chemistry, University of Minnesota, 
and ‘director of the Hormel Institute, 
Austin, Minn., ‘will be the principal 
speaker at the November meeting of 
the Northwest Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. The 
meeting will be held Nov. 30 at Day- 
ton’s Skyroom. A luncheon, to begin 
at 12:15. p.m., will precede Dr. Lund- 
berg’s. address, “Rancidity in Edible 
Fats. and Its Prevention.” 
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Arrival of Winter 
Brings Canadian 
Harvest to End 


WINNIPEG—-Below zero tempera- 
tures and widespread flurries to 
heavy snowfalls: hit western Canada 
last week, and apart from a miracle 
spelt finish to harvesting operations 
in almost every section of the three 
prairie provinces. 

The possibility of combining 
swathed grain is now so remote that 
it is not being considered. In areas 
where grain is in stook, every effort 
will be made to thresh the crop even 
under adverse winter conditions. 
Farmers appear prepared to accept 
tough and damp grades in preference 
to harvesting the crop next spring 
and taking a loss in yields as well as 
a possible delay in spring seeding 
operations. 

If by any chance, weather condi- 
tions should change to melt snow now 
covering swathed grain, prairie farm- 
ers will undoubtedly attempt to com- 
bine some fields. 





More Tough Grain 

Inspection returns show an in- 
creased percentage of tough and 
damp grades, with No. 3 northern 
still predominating. Elevators in 
many areas of the West are plugged, 
and the prospects of producers mak- 
ing deliveries prior to 1952 appear 
remote at many points. In other sec- 
tions little or no grain has been 
threshed, and deliveries may be small 
except where producers are still hold- 
ing stocks of undelivered 1950 crop 
grain. 

While dogged by continued unfavor- 
able weather from the first day har- 
vesting operations began this year, 
Manitoba farmers are still materially 
better off than those in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Close to 80% of the 
Manitoba crop has been harvested, 
and due to the percentage of sheaf 
grain in the northern regions, it is 
possible that less than 5% of Mani- 
toba’s production may have to wait 


until 1952 to be harvested. In Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, it is still 
doubtful if more than 50% of the 


crop has been harvested, and, on a 
percentage basis, Saskatchewan has 
a slight advantage over Alberta 
Need Assistance 

farmers in western Canada 
will need financial assistance. They 
fall into two classifications—those 
who have a share or all of their grain 
threshed but are unable to make 
deliveries due to elevator congestion 
and*those who have little or no grain 
threshed and may have to wait until 
next year before they can combine or 
thresh their crops. While there is no 
indication at present what assistance 
may be given these producers, many 
politicians are attempting to make 
capital out of the situation. 


Many 
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GREEK OFFICIAL STUDIES 
U. S. MILLING METHODS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—aA rep- 
resentative of the Greek ministry of 
commerce, Emmanuel Maroulianos, 
will be at Kansas State College for 
the remainder of November, studying 
U. S. methods for handling, grading, 
processing and analyzing cereals and 
oilseeds. 

Mr. Maroulianos is a graduate of 
the University of Athens. He is em- 
ployed by the ministry of commerce 
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as chief of the section concerned with 
chemical research on agricultural 
products and foodstuffs. The purpose 
of his studies in the U.S. is to better 
equip him for government leadership 
in regulation and control of market- 
ing, processing, distribution and util- 
ization of cereals and oilseeds. 

Mr. Maroulianos will confer with 
Prof. John A. Johnson, dept. of milling 
industry, and Dr. C. W. Colver, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and will attend 
classes under other members of these 
departments during his stay at Kan- 
sas State. He plans to study milling 
processes and wheat products re- 
search at the University of Minne- 
sota and to discuss his studies with 
members of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture in Washington before return- 
ing to Greece. 
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PURITY BAKERIES REPORTS 
$1,837,836 NET INCOME 


CHICAGO—Purity Bakeries Corp. 
for 40 weeks ended Oct. 6, 1951, re- 
ports consolidated net income of $1,- 
837,836 after interest, depreciation, 
federal taxes based on tax rates in 
effect during such period, all other 
charges and deduction for minority 
interest. This net income amounts to 
$2.28 a share on 805,045 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and com- 
pares with net income of $2,193,227 
or $2.72 a share for the correspond- 
ing 40 weeks of 1950. 

For the 12 weeks ended Oct. 6, 
1951, consolidated net income was 
$400,739 after all charges and minor- 
ity interest. This net income amounts 
to 49¢ a share and compares with net 
income of $595,411 or 74¢ a share for 
the corresponding 12 weeks of 1950. 

Purity has declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 60¢ a share on the 
common stock of the corporation, 
payable Nov. 30, 1951, to stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 12, 1951. 








Lire 








Parke A. Heffern 


PROMOTED—Parke A. Heffern, for- 
merly office manager and treasurer 
of the Emrich Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed general 
manager, according to an announce- 
ment by George J. Emrich, vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Hef- 
fern will continue his duties as treas- 
urer. He will be replaced as office 
manager by Norman C. Berglund, 
who has been with the firm since 
1940 except for four years’ military 
service. Both men are graduates of 
the Dunwoody Baking School. 
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NEW OFFICERS, DIRECTORS—Shown above are the new officers and direc- 
tors of the Georgia Feed Assn., elected at the recent meeting of the organiza- 
tion in Atlanta. Plans were made for the annual convention of the Feed & 
Poultry Conference, to be held at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel June 18-19, 1952. 
The men are, seated, left to right: Edward Brenner, Puritan Mills, Atlanta, 
president; H,. L. Cofer, H. L. Cofer Co., Athens; R. E. Barinowski, Feed- 
right Milling Co., Augusta; J. O. Smith, Flint River Mills, Bainbridge, 
Ga., and R. C, Averett, Alco Feed Mills, Atlanta. Standing: H. B. Hatcher, 
Hatcher Feed Mills, Forsyth, vice president; L. C. Brown, Birdsey Flour Mills, 
Macon; W. L. Kinnard, secretary-treasurer; T, B. Martin, Standard Feed 
Milling Co., Atlanta, and Joe Dekle, Ever Best Feed Mills, Atlanta, retiring 


president 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





By John 


WASHINGTON — Although the 
U.K. appears heading rapidly into 
another financial crisis, it is doubted 
here in informed quarters that there 
will be any major breakdown in the 
fiscal affairs of the government which 
cannot be headed off by some emer- 
gency action by the newly formed 
Mutual Security Agency (MSA). 

Primarily, current U.K. fiscal trou- 
bles stem from rearmament activi- 
ties which include drains on dollar 
and gold reserves from orders placed 
in the U.S. for machine tools. Ac- 
cording to reliable estimates, U.K. 
machine tool orders alone in this 
country amount to more than $100 
million. Another influence’ which 
tightens the U.K. fiscal purse is the 
diversion of metal within the U.K. 
for direct military production which 
is curtailing exports of its products 
which ordinarily produce dollar cred- 
its. 

One method by which the present 
U.K. financial crisis can be eased, it 
is stated, is a decision by MSA to 
pick up the bill for dollar area com- 
mitments the U.K. has made for ma- 
chine tools and other materials it 
has bought. Within the MSA struc- 
ture is the authority to take such 
action on military contracts made 
by the U.K. outside its own country. 

In addition, MSA may under its 
authority reinstate the U.K. as an 
economic aid nation, a condition 
which was suspended nearly one year 
ago under the old Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. If the U.K. were 
to be reinstated as an economic aid 
nation, supplies of grains and flour 
would again be available to it on a 

grant basis under provisions of the 
ECA act, which in major part is in- 
corporated into the. MSA operation. 

Another facility of MSA available 
to assist the U.K. through any ma- 
jor difficulty is the flexibility of use 
of MSA funds, either through trans- 
fer of money from one MSA account 
to another up to 10% of the money 
authorized for such account, or by 
use of MSA money to buy local cur- 
rencies up to $85 million. 


Cipperly 





While these signs are hopeful and 
officials here are confident that some 
MSA action will forestall any climax 
in the U.K. financial problems, the 
first step in this direction has not 
been made at MSA and probably will 
be deferred until the new British gov- 
ernment has cast up its accounts and 
decided what emergency measures 
will be needed. 

Few persons question the real dif- 
ficulties facing the U.K. at this time. 
The drain on the dollar and gold 
reserves of the U.K. has been conse- 
quential and must be checked within 
a relatively short period of time. 

It is granted that the area of ac- 
tion for MSA in the British financial 
crisis is limited and palliative in na- 
ture, but it is seen that efforts may 
be sufficient to tide the government 
over until some time next year when 
major correctives can be drafted or 
the political atmosphere in the Mid- 
dle East and in Europe is cleared. 
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DR. HUGH H. BENNETT 
IN NEW USDA POST 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett as special assistant to the 
secretary, in charge of conservation 
and resource matters, and the ap- 
pointment of Dir. Robert M. Salter to 
succeed Dr. Bennett as chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Dr. Bennett has been chief of the 
department's Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice since it was created in 1935. Since 
1942 Dr. Salter has headed the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.79 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 








* index, a composite figure reflecting 


wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents a yard of cloth is 18.79, com- 
pared with 24.85 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 39.87 compared with 
29.05 a year ago. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Announcement 
was made Nov. 6 by F. M. Atkinson, 
president of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, of the development of 
a self-contained truck-trailer unit 
capable of delivering bulk flour to 
bakeries from mills which does not 
require flour handling or receiving 
machinery at the point of delivery. 

The bulk flour is conveyed from the 
trailer-truck through a_ three-inch 
flexible hose and all power required 
to move the flour is supplied by a 
gasoline engine-driven air pump 
mounted directly on the trailer. 

The flour is delivered to the bakery 
storage bins in a “fluid” state, rather 
than blown into bins pneumatically. 
The difference in the two systems, 
Mr. Atkinson explained, lies in the 
fact that in a fluid condition, the 
transport of flour requires about one 
pound of air for each 200 lb. of flour 
handled, while in a pneumatic system, 
from one to three pounds of air is 
needed to handle each pound of flour. 

A feature of the new system is 
that it does not require filters or 
collectors to separate the flour from 
an air stream before it is discharged 
into the storage bins. This feature, 
Mr. Atkinson explained, makes bulk 
storage bins the only needed equip- 
ment at the bakery. 

Mr. Atkinson said that the bulk- 
handling technique was developed 
after a long period of research and 
experimentation. The method has 
been tested at the Atkinson plant in 
Minneapolis. 

Total pay loads up to 40,000 lb. 
(400 sacks) are possible, depending 
upon highway load restrictions, Mr. 
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Atkinson Milling Co. Develops 
“Fluid’’ Flour Transport System 


Atkinson said. He added that a 40,- 
000-lb. load can be unloaded at a 
bakery in approximately one hour. 

The fluidizing device or flour actu- 
ator is mounted on the bottom of 
the truck and the machine consists 
of the adaptation of several basic 
principles applied in a new combina- 
tion, Mr. Atkinson said. The device 
provides an efficient and high ca- 
pacity method of driving “fluid” flour 
to the baker’s bin. 

In the truck, the flour is brought 
to the top of an air lock of adequate 
size from all sections of the tank 
truck or trailer by conventional meth- 
ods which have already been tested 
over a period of years. 

“At this point the air lock continu- 
ously removes the flour from the 
main body of the trailer, which re- 
mains at atmospheric pressure, and 
introduces it into a pressurized cham- 
ber or conduit,” Mr. Atkinson said in 
describing the equipment. 

Air is continuously introduced into 
the conduit or chamber by motor- 
driven pumps which are mounted on 
the trailer in such quantity and in 
such a way as to provide “‘fluidiza- 
tion” of the flour and the actuating 
force necessary for driving the flour 
through the flexible hose and into 
the baker’s bin. The flour “flows” 
similar to a fluid from the nozzle of 
the hose. 

Mr. Atkinson said that in his com- 
pany’s research with the new meth- 
od, flour has been moved more than 
100 feet horizontally and more than 
50 feet vertically, using only mod- 
erate pressures of 5 to 10 Ib. per 
sq. in. He added that by use of ade- 





For Wartime Service 





Atherton Bean Honored by 
Milling Industry Leaders 


MINNEAPOLIS — Atherton Bean, 
executive vice president of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been characterized by How- 
ard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, the Millers National 


Federation president, as “the man in 
the milling industry who did more 








than anyone else in a civilian capac- 
ity to serve the nation in wartime,” 
was honored this week by milling 
industry leaders for his OPA service 
during World War II. 

He was the honored guest at a 
luncheon with key milling company 
executives here Oct. 31. On behalf of 
the industry, Mr. Files presented Mr. 
Bean with a gift desk pen set. 

Mr. Files said, “Our recognition of 
Atherton Bean’s unselfish wartime 
service to the government and his 
service to the industry in encourag- 
ing compliance with necessary war- 
time restrictions is belated, but none- 
theless most sincere. Most people in 
the industry have expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Bean on many occa- 
sions. We felt at this time that he 
should be given some memento as 
formal appreciation from the indus- 
try he represents.” 

Mr. Bean served with the Office 
of Price Administration from 1942 
to 1944. He was the author of the 
well remembered OPA order MPR- 
296, which governed milling industry 
pricing from 1942 until the war's end. 
It is generally recognized as the most 
sensible and workable MPR, order 
ever issued by the OPA. Largely be- 
cause of it, millers say they were 
able to continue maximum uninter- 
rupted production of necessary wheat 
products during the war years. 


quate pressure, any bulk storage bin 
in a bakery can be reached. 

The Gramm Trailer Corp., Lima, 
Ohio, is currently adapting its bulk 
flour trucks to utilize the Atkinson- 
developed method, Mr. Atkinson dis- 
closed. The Gramm truck has already 
been tested and proved successful on 
bulk flour but has not yet been 
equipped with the bulk “fluid” flour 
delivery system. 

It is believed by officials of the 
Atkinson Milling Co. that the use of 
this system will become widespread, 
not only in the flour and formula 
feed industries, but also in many oth- 
er fields which must handle finely 
ground materials. Mr. Atkinson cited 
as examples, cement, plastics, chem- 
icals, sugar, starch, etc. He added 
that nearly any powdered or granu- 
lated material can be handled with 
the equipment. 


Mr. Atkinson said that actual sav- 
ings for the baker or other user of 
the system will depend upon the lo- 
cation and conditions of the plant, 
but savings in container costs, pack- 
ing, dumping and handling costs, as 
well as trucking charges, will be 
“substantial.” 

It was estimated that more than 
two thirds of the flour used in bak- 
eries is used in plants located with- 
out direct access to railroad switch- 
ing facilities and officials of the At- 
kinson company believe that these 
plants will benefit most. 

“It is thought that a system com- 
bining the bulk movement of flour 
by rail and truck to bakeries all 
over the country will become feasible 
in the not too distant future,” Mr. 
Atkinson declared. 


To the best of the Atkinson mill- 
ing firm’s knowledge, this system 
represents the most practical, lowest 
cost and most sanitary means of de- 
livering flour by truck yet conceived 
and developed beyond the experimen- 
tal stage. Steps have been taken to 
obtain patent protection on this new 
system, it was stated. 
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LIVING COST CLIMBS 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index climbed to an all-time high 
of 190.4 in September. The month 
previous, the index stood at 189.8. 
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Wheat Price 2c 
Higher in New 
CCC Price List 


WASHINGTON—Wheat owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. is of- 
fered for sale in November at mini- 
mum prices 2¢ bu. higher than dur- 
ing October, the new domestic price 
list issued by the agency shows. The 
minimum corn price was boosted 1¢ 
bu. No grains are offered for export 
sale. 





Wheat is available only when pre- 
mium wheat is required or where 
emergency situations exist—the same 
restriction that has applied for sev- 
eral months. The quantity available 
is listed at 5 million bushels. Exam- 
ples of minimum prices for No. 1 
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grades are $2.63, Kansas City; $2.65, 
Minneapolis, and $2.68, Chicago, ex- 
rail or barge. 

A total of 50 million bushels of 
corn is offered at these minimum 
prices for No. 3: $1.86, Chicago; $1.77, 
Minneapolis, and $1.84, Kansas City. 
Barley offerings at $1.47 for No. 1 
at Minneapolis and oats, No. 3 or 
better, at 95¢ bu., Chicago, are un- 
changed from October. 

The prices are set according to law 
which requires that CCC shall not 
sell any commodity at less than 5% 
above the current support price plus 
reasonable carrying charge, or the 
market price, whichever is higher. 

Sales of CCC wheat from Sept. 22 
through Oct. 19 totaled 495,277 bu., 
while corn sales totaled 2,954,722 bu. 
in the same period. Since Jan. 1 
wheat sales have totaled 4,866,224 bu. 
and corn sales 30,472,439 bu. 
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VICTOR PROMOTION 
CHICAGO—The promotion of The- 
odore J. Kessler to the position of 
assistant traffic manager of the Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago, has 
been announced by W. N. Saaby, di- 
rector of traffic. 
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A-D-M NET PROFIT AT 
$2,262,135. FOR QUARTER 

MINNEAPOLIS—Net profit for the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for three 
months ended Sept. 30, 1951, after de- 
preciation and all income taxes ac- 
crued on current income tax rates 
effective April 1, 1951, is $2,262,135, 
equivalent to $1.38 a share. 

This compares with net profit for 
the three months ended Sept. 30, 
1950, of $1,865,716, equivalent to $1.14 
a share. 

Gross profit for the same three 
months of 1951 was $4,806,516. Pro- 
vision for taxes was reported as $2,- 
544, 381, equivalent to $156 a share, 
according to T. L. Daniels, president 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
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OPS Lays Concrete 
Plans for Bakery 
Price Order 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Price Stabilization has virtually de- 
termined the forthcoming bakery or- 
der will not be a self-calculating or- 
der such as the old OPA order 





MPR 319. 
Price officials say that the order 
will contain average cost factors 


which OPS will determine and which 
bakers will be required to use in de- 
termining their ceiling prices. This 
averaged factor will mean that some 
of the higher priced products will 
be reduced and the lower cost items 
increased as far as ceilings are con- 
cerned. Officials at OPS say that the 
averaged factor will catch the larg- 
est middle bracket group and will 
make for a generally more satisfac- 
tory regulation. 

At the request of the baking in- 
dustry, OPS officials have asked John 
Koetting of the Fehr Baking Co., 
Houston, Texas, to act as a consul- 
tant in final preparation of the bak- 
ery order. Mr. Koetting is here but 
is not on duty with OPS since his 
official appointment papers have not 
cleared official channels. He cannot 
serve in any official capacity until 
final approval of his employment 
record is made. 
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ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The theme of the annual convention 
of the American Bakers Assn., “Essential for a Strong America,” was sounded 
at the opening general session. Among speakers at that session, shown above 


from left te right, were Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, ABA 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—A report from Washington and the 
young bakery executives session were among the closing events on the pro- 
gram of the American Bakers Assn. annual convention. Shown above from 
left to right, are Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison, Wis., and 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, both of whom appeared 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—Industry problems and measures 
to solve them got a thorough airing during the branch sessions of the annual 
convention of the American Bakers Assn. Shown above are industry per- 
sonalities who took part in two of the sessions. At the left, at the wholesale 
pie branch session are Joseph M. Creed, counsel for the ABA, Washington, 
and Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Corp., New York, president of the 
National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers, chairman of the session. In 
the second picture from the left is James Henderson, Case-Moody Pie Corp., 
Chicago, who also appeared on the wholesale pie session. In the second picture 
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president; Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 0., chairman 
of the American Institute of Baking; Charles W. Crawford, U.S. commissioner 
of food and drugs, and John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, ABA 
chairman, 


on the young bakery executives session; George L. Mehren, director, food 
and restaurant division, Office of Price Stabilization, who reported on regula- 
tions affecting the baking industry at the close of the general session, and 
James Q. du Pont, E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., who 
spoke at the young executives session. 





from the right are William S. Marr, Hall Baking Co., New York, and Earl B. 
Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, who were on the panel of the house-to-house session. 
Others taking part in that session, shown at the right, are John O. Perreault, 
Richmond (Va.) Public Schools; and Carlos 8. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’s 
Bakery, San Diego, both of whom made talks; Chester E. Borck, Borck & 
Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn., session chairman, and Duane R. Rice, Rice’s 
Bakery, Baltimore, a panel member. Also appearing on the panel was Fred 
W. Bakemayer, White Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
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BUSINESS IN HARD WINTERS 
LEADS FLOUR SALES GAINS 


Sales of Spring Wheat Mills Lag; Most Buyers Remain 
Cautious in Face of Higher Prices; Production 
Steady 


Holds 


Sales of flour improved somewhat 
last week, with southwestern mills 
showing a better gain in volume 
than spring wheat mills. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged 98% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 35% the previous week. 
Spring wheat: mills sold an average 
of 41% of capacity, compared with 
26% the preceding period. 

On the whole, bakery buying was 
cautious and limited to small lots. 
Exceptions were a sale of hard win- 
ter wheat flour to a southeastern 
chain totaling about 100,000 sacks 
and a few other round lots. Family 
flour business was very light. 

The greatest potential export busi- 
ness developed on the West Coast, 
where Philippine importers sought 
about 1.5 million sacks for November 
and December requirements. Early 
this week, however, some delay in 
receipt of import licenses was. re- 
ported. 

The U.S. Army was not in the mar- 
ket last week, although purehase of 
35,000 sacks is scheduled for Nov. 7 
by its Chicago purchasing office. 

U.S. flour production held at 90% 
of five-day capacity, down only slight- 
ly from the previous week but 
above the rate of production in the 
corresponding week a year ago. (See 
table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour business was 
slow for spring wheat mills last week, 
although the volume of sales advanced 
slightly. Sales averaged 41% of five- 
day capacity, compared witn 26% the 
previous week and 29% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 

Sakery flour buyers were cautious 
about taking on new commitments, 
continuing to hope for a general de- 
cline in prices. While the wheat mar- 
ket dipped temporarily last week, a 
return of strength at the end of the 
period resulted in flour quotations 
moving above the preceding week end. 
Cash wheat premiums continue to 
hold firm on milling grades. 

Sales made last week consisted al- 
most entirely of small lots for nearby 
shipment. Contract balances continue 
to dwindle, indicating the possibility 
of some heavier forward contracting 
shortly unless buyers should go on a 
price date of shipment method of pro- 
curement. 

Small amounts of p.d.s. business 
in family flour were transacted dur- 
ing the week, although trade in this 
type of flour generally was slow. 
Prices were unchanged. Directions 
were described as only fait and slower 
than in the previous week. 

Operations of Minneapolis mills av- 
eraged 101% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 99% the previous 
week and 76% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest operations averaged 
96% of capacity, compared with 95% 
the previous week and 69% in the 
comparable week in 1950. 

Shipments from mills averaged 86% 
of capacity, compared w'th 84% the 
previous week and 78% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 5. Standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.00, short patent $5.85@ 
6.10, high gluten $6@6.25, first clear 


$5.45@5.90, whole 
family $6.65@7.85. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Although the flour 
business in general continued rather 
slow in the Southwest, a few millers 
were able to participate ii & number 
of trades with domestic bakers last 
week which pushed the average sales 
volume up to capacity for the area 
for a five-day week. A few round 
lots were sold during a period when 
wheat prices dipped about 5¢ bu., but 
subsequent strength in the wheat 
market shut off further large-scale 
dealings. Sales last week averaged 
98% of capacity, compared with 35% 
in the previous week and 22% a year 
ago. 

A wider fluctuation of the wheat 
market plus higher returns from the 
sale of millfeed and clears allowed 
some reduction in bakery flour prices. 
In some instances this aroused new 
business of improved proportions, but 
on the whole the trade still was wait- 
ing around for a better time to buy 
flour. Early in the week a round lot 
of 75,000 to 100,000 sacks was pro- 
cured by a chain baker in the South- 
east. Also, a central states group ac- 
quired 40,000 to 50,000 sacks and a 
number of buyers bought amounts of 
10,000 ssacks or less. There were a 
numberof trades in the small-lot 
bracket. 

Family flour sales were compara- 
tively limited. Occasional mixed cars 
were sold, with a few straight- cars 
of family flour reported in scattered 
quarters. 

Differentials between clear grades 
closed in with weakness being dis- 
played by higher protein clears and 
strength in .7% through 1% ash 
types. Most types of clears were 
unobtainable in the Southwest as 
current production is sold up and 
demand exceeds the ability of mills 
to produce. 

Export demand was fair. Most of 
the business involved covering pre- 
viously contracted sales. U. S. Army 


wheat $5.75@6, 


- Quartermaster buying was 


at a 
standstill in the area. 

Production trends were on the 
downgrade, with the average closer 
to four days than in recent weeks. 
Practically all units reported a 
shrinking of unfilled order balances 
due to the lack of much new busi- 
ness in the past 20 to 30 days. 

Quotations, Nov. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.75@5.85, standard 
95% patent $5.65@5.75, straight $5.60 
@5.65; established brands of family 
flour $6.60@7.65, first clears $4.80@ 
4.85, second clears $4.65@4.70, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.35@4.65; soft 
wheat short patent $7.15@7.60., 
straight $5.55@5.65, cake flour $6.20 
@6.75. 

No mills report domestic business 
active, 8 fair, 2 quiet, 2 slow, 3 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 78%, com- 
pared with 50% the preceding week 
and 30% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair. Prices Nov. 2 were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour’ business for 
mills of Hutchinson took a spurt late 
in the week as bakers entered the 
market to take advantage of a dip 
which put prices back to a mid-Octo- 
ber level. Many Bakers have cut into 
120-day bookings made in August and 
ordered fill-in requirements. 

Fair to good shipping directions 
kept mills operating at 75% of ca- 
pacity. Prices dropped 5¢ sack early 
in the week, then returned to levels 
of a week earlier, forced up by mild 
domestic buying and export entrances 
into the market. Quotations, Kansas 
City basis: Family patent $6.35@6.45, 
bakers’ patent $5.55@5.60, standard 
$5.40@5.45. 

Texas: Demand showed no improve- 
ment last week, sales again amount- 
ing to only 15 or 20% of capacity, 
about equally divided, family and 
bakers, Running time again averaged 
four days. Prices were unchanged ex- 
cept that clears were a shade higher. 
Quotations Nov. 2: Family extra high 
patent $7.30@7.50, high patent $7@ 
7.20; standard bakers unenriched $6@ 
6.10; first clears unenriched $5.05@ 
5.10, delivered T.C.P. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
65% and averaged 39%, compared 
with 39% the previous week and 35% 
a year ago. Bookings were divided 
92% to the family trade and 8% to 


(Continued on page 73) 





Semolina Production Holds Up 
Well; Fill-In Buying Persists 


Business ih semolina flour contin- 
ued in about the same situation as 
in the past few weeks, -with buyers 
takin®& fill-in lots from time to time 
to fill nearby .production require- 
ments as their previously-made con- 
tracts run,out. ’ 

With prices remaining firm at 
levels wellgabove the figure at which 
considerable semolina was booked in 
August, buyers show no inclination 
toward broad forward coverage at 
this time. However, with sales of 
macaroni and noodle products con- 
tinuing to pick up seasonally, orders 
to ship semolina are coming in at 
an excellent pace, and production is 
holding up well. Last week mill out- 
put averaged 128% of capacity, com- 
pared with 131% the previous week. 

Receipts of top quality milling 
durum continue scarce at Minneapolis, 


and the premium on fancy durum 
climbed to 36¢ over the December 
future early this week. Standard 
semolina is still quoted at $6.55@ 
6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 3, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb $2.744% @2.78% 
Choice 2 Amber or better . 2.6844 ; 
Choice 3 Amber or better.. 
Medium 2 Durum-or better. . 
Medium 3 Durum or bettér.. 2.53 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as repurted to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity in sacks with comparisons per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 


% 


or better 


No. ca 
mills pacity 


179,500 


duction pacity 
229,853 4 
179,500 *235,992 
ago 12 213 179,401 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Nov 1951 . 3,402,884 
July 1-Nov 3, 1950 3,601,339 
*Revised 


Oct. 28-No 2 1 
Previous week 11 
Year 
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BRAN, MIDDLINGS 
ADVANCE FURTHER 


—<>— 

Minneapolis Market Up $3@3.50 in 
Week; Chicago, Kansas City 
Also Show Gains 

Millfeed markets continued strong, 
with Minneapolis prices on bran and 
standard middlings moving up an- 
other $3@3.50 ton in the week end- 
ing Nov. 5. The markets at Kansas 
City and Chicago, although up for 
the week, showed smaller advances. 
Cold weather in the Midwest boosted 
demand, while lighter mill offerings 
contributed to the tightness. 

Formula feed business improved 
for manufacturers in the Northwest 
last week. Even though dealers have 
little confidence in the continuance of 
firm prices they found it necessary 
to stock up at least nearby needs 
to meet a growing cold weather de- 
mand from their customers. 

Manufacturers which have special- 
ized in cattle range feed sales have 
been particularly busy getting out 
shipments on previously made con- 
tracts, while all mills have noted a 
definite upswing in dairy feed. Both 
concentrates and the screenings-mo- 
lasses feeds are in good call, with 
demand for the latter stimulated by 
high prices for millfeed. 

A moderate amount of turkey feed 
business was reported by some firms, 
although others commented that 
feeders apparently have enough feed 
on hand to finish off remaining birds 
for market and*have all but ceased 
buying. 

Reports on demand for laying 
mashes varied considerably, too, al- 
though generally buying was not as 
large as might be expected at this 
time of the year. 

A pick-up in truck lot sales was 
the chief contributor to increased vol- 
ume this week, along with heavy car- 
load shipments of cattle feed by some 
concerns. 

While temperatures dipped below 
the freezing mark as far south ‘as 
Oklahoma and the first true winter 
weather of the season descended on 
the Southwest, formula feed prices 
continued to advance. Production was 
heavy and demand was very good, 
possibly showing further improve- 
ment from the preceding week. 

The winter weather was a stimulus 
to sales, but would have had an even 
greater effect on business if prices 
were not so strong. Oilseed meals and 
alfalfa meal were at ceilings, and 
new advances were made by millfeed 
and many of the coarse grain carbo- 
hydrates. Thus formula feed costs 
increased again as much as $1.50 ton. 

Poultry feed demand was good, 
with laying mashes selling in good 
quantities and broiler feeds fair to 
good. Some spotted improvement in 
broiler feed demand was noted in 
spite of lower replacements. This im- 
provement over a year ago indicates 
that replacements in many areas 
still are at a good level. Dairy cat- 
tle feed demand was only fair, but 
range cattle feed sales were heavy. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 50,100 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 49,852 tons in the 
week previous and 46,535 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
852,141 tons as compared with 876,- 
172 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Markets 


Overcome Minor Slump 


Prospects for Bigger Exports Buoy Prices 
After Mid-Week Dip; Cash Markets Firm 


Prospects for improved export 
business appeared to be the chief 
price-making factor in wheat futures 
markets early this week. Prices suf- 
fered a slump of up to 4 or 5¢ bu. 
at midweek as some large scale 
liquidation set in on the possibility 
of a truce being arranged in Korea 
good moisture for the 1952 crop in 
the Southwest and a temporary lull 
in export dealings. However, futures 
came back solidly in the final two 
days of the period, erased losses and 
reached levels Nov. 5 above those 
of a week earlier. Trade reports in- 
dicated demand for several million 
bushels of wheat from various Euro- 
pean countries within a few days, in 
some cases dependent upon alloca- 
tion of aid funds. In the week end- 
ing Nov. 5 Chicago futures were up 
1% @1%¢, Minneapolis up % @1¢ and 








Kansas City % @1%¢. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 5 were: Chicago—December 
$2.54% @254%, March $257%@ 
2.57%, May $2.55%@2.55%, July 
$2.46%3; Minneapolis —- December 
$2.41% @2.42, May $2.45%, July 
$2.45%; Kansas City—December 
245%, May $2.4642@2.46%, July 
$2.38 4 

Sales Total Large 

One of the largest weekly sales 
totals since the 1951-52 International 
Wheat Agreement year got under 


way was recorded for the week end- 
ing Oct. 30, with confirmed sales 
reaching 14 million bushels. Included 
were large amounts purchased by 
Japan, the first registered against 
the U.S. quota by that nation. Pros- 
pective buying from the U.S. is ex- 
pected by some government officials 
to run the total up to the limits oi 
the nation’s IWA quota before Great 
Lakes navigation reopens in the 
spring. However, total crop year ex- 
ports well in excess of the IWA quota 
are expected. Mexico last week com- 
pleted purchase of 1 million bushels 
of wheat 

The USDA reported wheat parity 
up 1¢ in mid-October to $2.42 bu., 
the first advance since’ June. 

A total of 121 million bushels of 
wheat was placed under government 
through September, 


price support 

compared with 101 million in the 
same period a year ago. Farmers 
have shown a definite tendency to 
withhold grain from market this 
year. 


Cold weather and more snow effec- 
tively halted harvesting work in Can- 
ada last week, and it was apparent 
that considerable wheat could not be 
gathered until next spring. According 
to government sources, Australia’s 
crop this year will reach only about 
160 million bushels, some 23 million 


below last year. Argentine wheat 
acreage is said to be only 11 million 
acres, 5 million below last year. 


Spring Tone Easier 

Although premium ranges on cash 
wheat were quotably unchanged dur- 
ing the week, tone of the market was 
considerably easier, reflecting a 
slacker demand from mills. Elevator 
buyers continued to absorb the lower 
grades rather readily since the stor- 
age space situation has eased ma- 
terially, especially at Duluth where 
heavy boat loadings took place dur’ng 
the week. Receipts for the week to- 
taled 1,998 cars at Minneapolis and 





week ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, including 12% protein, was 
quoted at 2@5¢ over the December 
price, 13% protein at 6@8¢ over, 14% 
protein 10@12¢ over, 15% protein 
15@17¢ over and 16% protein 20G 
22¢ over. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
13.24%, and the durum 11.77%. 

The cash durum market gained fur- 
ther strength. Offerings of satisfac- 
tory milling lots were limited, and 
anything the mills could use sold 
readily at a firmer basis. No. 1 and 2 
hard amber, fancy milling quality, 
was quoted at 32@36¢ over Decem- 
ber with fancy plump lots suitable 
for puffing and other specialty uses 
bringing additional premiums of 3@ 
8¢ bu. No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, quoted at 26@ 
31¢ over December, and No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, 15 
@27¢ over; No. 1 red durum nominal- 
ly 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Nov. 3: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib --$2.444% @2 
12.00% Protein e 2.44% 4 
13.00% Protein 2 
14.00% Protein ........ 
15.00% Protein’ ............. 
16.00% Protein ....... 
l¢ Premium Pv Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@3¢ tb. under 58 Ib 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 
Moisture—0@2¢ each \ % 

To Arrive 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., 
» Duluth; $2.42% 


K.C. Prices Fluctuate 

Wheat prices dipped to a_ two- 
week low at Kansas City last week, 
then bounced up to a point that was 
higher than preceding the decline. All 
of the action was in the December 
basic future, because the protein pre- 
mium basis remained steady through- 
out the week. Offerings were some- 
what reduced, arrivals at Kansas 
City totaling 798 ears for the week, 
compared with 887 in the previous 
week and 1,127 a year ago. Demand 
was good in relation to the light sup- 
ply of cash offerings. Premiums for 
No. 1 ordinary dark and hard winter 
wheat were 142@4%¢ over Decem- 
ber, 12% protein 1% @5%¢ over, 13% 
2% @8%¢ over and 14% 6%@13%¢ 
over. Trend of the December future 
was down to a week's low of $2.42%4 
Nov. 1 then up to a high of $2.46% 
Nov. 5, closing at $2:.45% that day. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range. of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Nov. 3, protein 
tent considered: 
No, 1 Dark 
No, 2 Dark 
No. 3 Dark 
No. 4 Dark 
No. 1 Red 
No. 2 Red 
No. 3 Red 
No. 4 Red . 7 
Ordinary No. 1 hard winter ‘wheet 
flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Nov. 5 at $2.71% @2.73%,, de- 
livered Texas common points. De- 
mand was fair and offerings were 


limited. 


Pacific Buying Drops 
Pacific Northwest export buying 
was not heavy last week, with both 
Indian and Japanese buyers not in- 
quiring too freely. However, Japan- 
ese buyers confirmed Oct. 30 the pur- 
chase of 10% cargoes of wheat for 


2%. 


over 14% 


Basis No. 
protein $2.46\% 


for 12% 
, Minneapolis 


con- 


and Hard.. 
and Hard 
and Hard.. 
and Hard 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimate! 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











Oct. 28- Oct. 29- Oct. 30 
Novy. 2 *Previous Nov. 3, Nov. 4, 
1961 week 1950 1949 
Northwest 802,590 $00,391 688,914 758,312 
DOMtRWON. «56. b see cctiness vied 1,243,189 1,239,306 1,202,347 220,442 
UEENG oa sscdi pe scesresersvba's 470,963 460,978 479,340 585,236 
Central and Southeast 515,208 567,696 559,144 544,043 
North Pacific Coast ............ 304,852 290,359 239,213 234,893 330 390 
We oh. sks epw en 6440 a05,0008 3,336,802 3,358,630 3,169,958 3,342,926 3,926,790 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 756 72 70 
*Revised. 


Percentage of pny. operated in 6-day week—. 
28- oO 


Oct. 29- 





Nov. 2, Previous “ner. 3. 
1951 week 
Northwest 96 95 
Southwest 6 91 
Buffalo 102 100 
Central and 8. EB. 77 85 
No. Pacific Coast 84 80 
Totals ...... 90 91 88 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 .. 340,600 297,093 87 
Previous week .. 340,600 312,219 92 
Year ago ....... 340,600 308,352 90 
Two years ago .. 340,600 274,355 80 
Five-year average ............0.0. 100 
DUFUR DUNIOME 5s 5n5a'odeKdccebs o4 


Representative Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 






5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2..1,019,250 946,069 93 
Previous week . .1,019,2 927,087 91 
Year ago .. . 1,019, $93,995 88 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 946,087 93 
Five-year GVGTAZG ......-..eeeeee8 98 
Ten-year average ...........+. 96 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 











Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 .. 671,400 515,208 77 
Previous week 671,400 *567,596 85 
Year ago . 650,095 559,144 86 
Two years ago 650,805 544.043 84 
Five-year average .......... . oe 80 
Ten-year average ........+-6seee0s 7 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 .. 459,500 470,963 102 
Previous week .. 500 *460,978 100 
Year ago _ 000 479,340 105 
Two years ago .. 505,000 236 116 
Five-year average ° 103 
TON-YeOr BVOTEGO 26... s cece rneses 97 


*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 











——July 1 to——_— 
et. 30- Ovt. s1- 
Nov. 4, Nov. 6 Nov. 2 Nov. 3, 
1949 1948 1951 1950 
87 115 13,506,174 13,378,318 
90 118 21,750,508 22,608,415 
129 112 8,153,787 8,162,040 
84 Tl) 9,092,047 9,919,569 
72 102 4,836,058 5,174 639 
90 108 67,338,574 59,243,981 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity outptt tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 282,500 285,917 101 
Previous week .. 282,500 *279,915 99 
Year ago » 317 7,800 268,704 81 
Two years ago 315,800 311,389 99 
Five-year average 96 
Ten-year average 93 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 











cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

—— output tivity 
Oct. 28-Nov 2,250 516,673 94 
Previous week *520,476 94 
Year ago . 430,210 77 
Two years ago 446,923 80 
Five-year average évédnoe uedew 78 
Ten-year average 86 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific Coast 
Sea erior 





Flour % ac- 

output tivity 
Oct, 28-Nov. 2 197,217 86 
Previous week “191,125 83 
Year ago 34 182,986 90 
Two years ago 156,136 77 
Five-year average ie oa 86 
Ten-year average 81 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Oct. 28-Nov. 2 133,000 107,635 81 
Previous week 133,000 99,234 75 
Year ago . 122,000 56,22 45 
Two years ago 122,000 78.757 65 
Five-year average saenese 82 
Ten-year average .......+.s++5+ 84 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the 
season total of (1) principal mills in 
Kansas City and St. Brigg 
and Montana, incl 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, 

. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 

N.Y. Production newman By on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 
-—Southwest*—..  -——Northwest*—., 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


Nebreska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


North and South Dakota 
(3) mills of Buffalo, 


-—Buffalot— —Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


Production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct. 28-Nov. 2.. 25,175 441,827 15,746 
Previous week . .324,996 115,693 
Two weeks ago. 25,366 15,153 
2960 ..cvececree 36,368 457,822 12,985 
1949 wccccccveee 24,714 466, 680 14,745 
1946 2 nccsecccse 30,940 577,966 18,022 
W947 .nnceceveee 31,350 581,460 19,433 
Five-yr. average 27,305 505,151 16,186 


*Principal mills. **84%@ of total capacity. 


248,845 9,179 161,469 50,100 852,141 
$9,163 349,852 
9,809 50,328 
259,092 9,202 159,258 46,535 876,172 
268,579 11,861 197,411 51,320 932,670 
274,329 11,238 208,192 60,200 1,060,487 
344,080 11,558 189,486 62,341 1,115,026 
278,977 16,602 183,163 54,099 967,299 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





November-December shipment. These 
were merely official confirmations on 
earlier sales in that amount. All of 
the wheat was of the white export 
types. India slowed down its pur- 
chases after buying flour cargoes 
of wheat the previous weekend. 
However, exporters here anticipate 
India will be in the market again 
this week for further supplies. There 
was a softer wheat market in view of 
the slower export sales and in sym- 
pathy with eastern markets. Prices 
on soft white wheat were down 
around $2.40@2.40% bu. toward the 
end of the week. There was some mill 
buying covering flour sales, but there 
was no pressure to buy on their part. 





JOINS INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Florence Sponholtz, a 
June graduate of Mundelein College, 
Chicago, recently joined the home 
economics staff of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. She is assistant to Helen 
Rotty who was made director of the 
test kitchen last month. Miss Spon- 
holtz was formerly associated with 
Kraft Foods Co. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





$30,000 FIRE 
PLEASANT PLAINS, ILL.—Fire 
destroyed a_ two-story structure 


owned by the Richland Elevator Co. 
near here recently, with damage to 
the building estimated: at $30,000. 
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Aid Decision Boosts Importance 
of Grain, Oil in Foreign Policy 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
rth Miller Washingt 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—A major change 
in U. S. foreign policy appears to lie 
in an administrative action taken by 
W. Averill Harriman, mutual secur- 
ity administrator, immediately after 
he took over direction of the new 
military-economic aid agency created 
by the last session of Congress. 

In an otherwise obscure adminis- 
trative move Mr. Harriman has 
placed control of all economic aid for 
the Middle East and India under the 
administration of Henry G. Bennett, 
who up to this time has been direct- 
ing the so-called Point IV programs 
of the government. It had been as- 
sumed that Mr. Bennett would be- 
come an executive of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, but that his activities 
would be directed to the Point IV or 
technical aid programs throughout 
the world. 

This step in giving him full eco- 
nomic aid authority over the Middle 
East and India removes the former 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion staff from jurisdiction over this 
area, thereby splitting the problems 
of economic assistance into two dis- 
tinct parts for administration within 
MSA. 

The former ECA authority over 
economic aid for Europe and the Far 
East continues, and it is expected 
that the former ECA staff will re- 
main in control of these operations 
subject, of course, to coordination of 
its policy with that of Mr. Harriman. 


Separates Military Aid 

Appraisal of this move by informed 
government officials indicates that 
primarily it is an effort to separate 
the Middle East and India from the 
military aspects of the MSA, which 
has in western Europe a dual purpose 
of economic and military assistance. 
By making the Bennett part of MSA 
a somewhat distinct and separate 
entity to handle technical assistance 
and economic aid for these areas it is 
seen that any military aspects are 
divorced from U. S. activity in the 
Middle East and India. Presumably, 
however, any decision taken by Mr. 
Bennett regarding diversion of food 
supplies to the Middle East and India 
would be subject to critical review 
from the economic aid staff of MSA, 
since this area, particularly India, 
could become an important claimant 
for U. S. supplies. 


Iran Background Significant 

The first administrative action by 
Mr. Harriman in connection with the 
Middle East is significant, inasmuch 
as he recently has been Mr. Truman's 
personal adviser on the international 
oil dispute in Iran. There the govern- 
ment nationalized its oil supplies and 
currently is engaged in a dispute 
over the operation of the fields with 
the British government, which had 
operated the oil concessions through 
a national corporation, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. 

This raises the probability that Mr. 
Harriman may foresee in U.S. grain 
supplies a trading point which may 
become the deciding factor in the 
dispute over the operations of the 
Iranian oil concession. 

In any event it segregates the Mid- 
dle East all the way from Egypt to 

as a problem apart from Eu- 
and the Far East as far as U. S. 





foreign policy treatment is 
cerned. 

It is noted in informed government 
circles that the area involved now has 
many sore spots as far as grain sup- 
plies are concerned. Israel, for ex- 
ample, is desperately short of ade- 
quate grain, largely because of the 
steady influx of immigrants. This in- 
dicates to reliable sources here that 
the urgent problem in Israel now is 
not so much one of technical assis- 
tance as one of actual relief needs. 

The other countries with the ex- 
ception of India, while they may need 
substantial amounts of grain, cannot 
be considered as factors which would 
place any great strain on U. S, grain 
stocks since their populations are rel- 
atively small. 


Indian Needs 

India is another problem. This con- 
tinent could absorb all the wheat 
produced in the western hemisphere 
without difficulty if means could be 
found to pay for it. This year again 
spotty crop conditions are being re- 
ported with some indications that 
another year of major relief food 
shipments may have to be made to 
that nation. During hearings on the 
MSA bill before congressional com- 
mittees it was indicated that, barring 
major crop failures, India this crop 
year would require approximately a 
half million tons of grains from the 
western hemisphere, including its 
wheat agreement import quota. 

A further aspect of the autonomy 
given Mr. Bennett over the Middle 
East and India in regard to economic 
aid in addition to the technical assist- 
ance responsibility is found in the 
availability of funds appropriated by 
Congress in the MSA law. 

Under provisions of the MSA act, 
up to 10% of funds appropriated for 
each phase of MSA operations may 
be transferred to other phases of the 
agency's activities. Congress author- 
ized approximately $13 million to the 
technical assistance program of the 
United Nations. In addition, coming 
under Mr. Bennett’s supervision will 
be approximately $260 million addi- 
tional which have been authorized for 


con- 


assistance .to Africa, the U. N. Pales- 
tine Refugee Fund and refugees en- 
tering Israel. These funds will be 
transferable between these cate- 
gories up to 10% of the money Con- 
gress authorized. 


Important to Millers 


Since flour is a consequential 
means of providing relief, it may be 
inferred that the Bennett operations 
within MSA may become a matter of 
more than casual importance to the 
U. S. milling industry. 

An intangible factor in the Harri- 
man move to realign authority within 
MSA is the relatively strong political 
position ascribed to Mr. Bennett 
within the administration. He was 
first sponsored, according to reports, 
by Robert S. Kerr (D., Okla.), who 
is reputedly widely interested in 
domestic oil properties. That Mr. 
Bennett obtains authority over the 
economic aid for the Middle East 
where oil is the all-important word 
may be mere coincidence but none- 
theless a strange one. 

It may develop that, while the 
grant of broader power to Mr. Ben- 
nett than first seemed probable is an 
effort to divorce economic from the 
military aspects of the MSA pro- 
grams, oil may become the major ob- 
jective and grain may become a pawn 
in this larger game. 
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ROBERT M. PEEK DIES 
IN LITTLE ROCK AT 64 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Robert M. 
Peek, 64, well known flour broker, 
died in Little Rock, Nov. 5. Death 
was due to a heart condition. Mr. 
Peek recently spent considerable time 
in Battle Creek, Mich., for treatment 
of his health but returned to his home 
a few weeks before his death. 

One of four brothers prominently 
associated with the flour and allied 
industries, Mr. Peek was born at 
Richmond, Va., in 1887. He started 
his career in 1910 as a flour sales- 
man for the Kuhlmann-Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., California, Mo. In 1920 he 
joined his brother, Richard K. Peek, 











BAKERY OPEN HOUSE—An open house was held recently at the Zinsmaster 
Raking Co. in Minneapolis celebrating a new addition to the building. Approx!i- 
mately 150 business and financial leaders attended the luncheon, followed 
by guided tours through the plant. In the illustration above, Harry W. Zins- 
muster, president of the company, is shown at the luncheon as he discussed the 
compeny’s television program with, left to right, Alene Holdahl, puppeteer; 
5/l! Wigginton, announcer, and Barbara Davies, who handles the commercials 
for the news and feature program. 
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in the formation of the brokerage 
business of Peek Bros. in Little Rock. 
About 20 years ago he acquired sole 
ownership of the company, one of 
the largest brokerage firms specializ- 
ing in family flour sales. _ 

Mr. Peek has been assisted in the 
management of Peek Bros. by his 
son, Robert M. Peek, Jr., since the 
latter returned from service as a cap- 
tain in the army air corps in World 
War II. p 

Surviving, besides his son, is his 
widow, Mrs. Eugenia Peek, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Willis Johnson, both 
of Little Rock; two brothers, Richard 
K. Peek of Kansas, who is president 
of the Percy Kent Bag Co., and 
Edward Peek of Pittsburgh, who is 
a flour broker, and a sister Mrs. 
Maude Neidringhaus of La Jolla, Cal. 
Funeral services were held in Little 
Rock Nov. 6. 
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NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
TO HOLD MEETING NOV. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — Another contri- 
bution of $2,000 to the University of 
Minnesota fellowship fund for re- 
search will be made by the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
a meeting of the organization Nov. 
12 at the Hotel Radisson. A repre- 
sentative of the university agricul- 
tural school staff will be on hand to 
accept the check and report on prog- 
ress of the studies which the contri- 
butions have helped finance. 

The meeting will start with a cock- 
tail hour at 5:30 p.m., followed by 
dinner at 7:15 p.m. 
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WESTERN GRAIN, FEED 
GROUP’S PROGRAM SET 


DES MOINES — National affairs, 
trade problems and animal nutrition 
will be among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. 

The 52nd annual convention of the 
organization will be held Nov. 19-20 
at the Hotel Fort Des Moines in Des 
Moines. 

The president's address by C. M. 
Bodensteiner, Fort Dodge (Iowa) 
By-Products, will open the meeting 
Nov. 19. Other speakers at the first 
session will include two national in- 
dustry leaders, Walter C. Berger and 
R. C. Booth. Mr. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. will speak on “You Need a Line 
in Front of the Backfield.” Mr. Booth, 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., will have as his 
topic “The Grain Trade Looks 
Ahead.” 

E. B. Evans of the Evans Grain 
Co., Decatur, Ill, will outline the 
“Qualifications of a Country Elevator 
Manager” in another Nov. 19 address. 
Also speaking Nov. 19 will be Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, who 
will give a “Report of the 82nd Con- 
gress,” and Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn.,” who 
will discuss “Hand in Your Pocket.” 

The association will hold a_busi- 
ness meeting following the talks 
Nov. 19. 

Nutrition experts will speak at the 
morning session Nov, 20. 


OREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

GLASFORD, ILL.—Fire destroyed 
the Powell Grain Elevator here re- 
cently, causing an estimated damage 
of $75,000. According to Charles 
Powell, owner, a quantity of oats, 
soybeans and corn was destroyed in 
the blaze. 
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Grain Acreage in 
Argentina Smaller 
Than a Year Ago 


WASHINGTON 


acreage 


Argentine grain 
seeded for harvest in 1951- 
52 is considerably smaller than the 
the previous year, ac- 
unofficial forecasts, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
reports. The net reduction of 
million acres from the 
1950-51 seeded acreage is largely in 
wheat acreage, which is reported 
30% smaller than last year’s 
Moderate reductions in other 
small grains are partially offset by 
an increase in the prospective corn 
acreage. 

The decline in area seeded to small 
grains is attributed to a number of 
factors. Drouth of varying degrees 
of severity hindered the prepara- 
tion of land in some districts and pre- 
vented planting in others. Shortages 
of labor and machinery also delayed 
operations. Dissatisfaction with gov- 
ernmental price policy was also re- 
ported to have been a factor, caus- 
ing some growers to shift from grain 
to livestock. 

Acreage of all grains is tentatively 
forecast at about 27 million acres, as 
compared with 33 million in 1950-51 
and the 1941-42 level of 38.5 million 
acres. A decline of that magnitude 
presents serious problems regarding 
the outlook for trade. 

Wheat acreage is forecast at a 
maximum of about 11 million acres, 
five million under seedings for the 
past year and seven million acres 
less than in 1941-42. Severe drouth 
cut seedings in the northern wheat 
zone of Cordoba and Santa Fe by 
about 2.5 million acres. In the south- 
western zone, near Bahia Blanca, the 
soil was reported dry and difficult to 
work without tractors, which re- 
duced the area seeded there by an- 
other 2.5 million acres. Moderate re- 
ductions are reported in several 
minor producing zones. 

Even with normal yields, present 
prospects point to a maximum wheat 
outturn of about 145 million bushels, 
one of the smallest of record, con- 
trasting with last year’s crop of 213 
million bushels and the 1940-44 av- 
erage of 235 million. Domestic re- 
quirements are normally placed at 
about 130 million bushels. Latest 
prospects indicated relatively poor 
yields because of dry weather and 
some frost damage. Locust swarms 
near the wheat area also constitute 
a potential threat. Unless conditions 
improve, the crop may be even small- 
er than indicated and approximate 
domestic requirements, according to 
reports. 

The area seeded to rye, though 
about 13% below the record seed- 
ings of a year ago, is almost double 
the area of a decade ago. Since rye 
is widely used as a winter forage 
crop, however, the seeded area has 
little relation to that harvested. Rye 
acreage is being grazed heavily this 
year, because of drouth conditions, 
and production of grain is expected 
to be very small. 

Grazing of barley is also reported 
unusually heavy this year. Seeded 
acreage is believed to be about aver- 
age, though smaller than the unusu- 
ally large area seeded to barley last 
year. 

Seeding of oats was handicapped 
by dryness, especially in areas grow- 


acreage for 
cording to 


ture, 
about six 


about 
area. 
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ing this crop for grain. Seedings were 
below average as well as smaller 
than acreage last year. As in the case 
of rye and barley, oats is being 
grazed heavily, thereby reducing 
prospects for grain production. 

Preparation of land for corn was 
held up by dry conditions and grow- 
ers are experiencing difficulty in 
planting their intended acreages. 
Some increase is expected, however, 
as a substitute for failures of small 
grains. Also the recent increase in 
the price to be paid corn producers 
makes corn relatively more profitable 
than small grains. Acute labor short- 
ages continuing in the corn zone, how- 
ever, are expected to limit the extent 
of the expansion. 
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World Oats, Barley 
Production Forecast 
Near Record Figure 


WASHINGTON—World production 
of barley and oats in 1951 tenta- 
tively is forecast at about 131 mil- 
lion short tons, according to infor- 
mation available to the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. At that 
figure, the combined crop would be 
the largest of the postwar years 
and one of the largest of record. Both 
barley and oats outturns are expected 
to be larger than in 1950. The out- 
look is for an above average (1935- 
39) barley harvest but some decline 
from that prewar average for oats. 

The decline in oats is caused prin- 
cipally by sharp reductions from the 
prewar acreage in Europe and the 
Soviet Union. Minor increases in most 
other areas do little to offset that 
substantial acreage reduction. World 
oats acreage is also slightly less than 
in 1950, but higher yields bring the 
production slightly above that of a 
year ago. 

The world oats crop is now fore- 
cast at 4.3 billion bushels, compared 
with the 1950 harvest of 4.2 billion 
and the 1935-39 average of 4.4 billion. 
The bulk of the moderate increase 
over last year’s harvest is indicated 
for Europe and the Soviet Union. 
The forecast of 2.6 billion bushels 
for barley compares with the slightly 
above-average harvest of 2.4 billion 
bushels in 1950. Increases over the 
1950 harvest are reported for all 
Northern Hemisphere countries. 

In North America acreage of bar- 
ley shows little change from the 1950 
figure, a decrease of 1.3 million acres 
in the U.S. being offset by a like in- 
crease in Canada’s acreage. Acreage 
of oats for the continent is down 
about 3.7 million. A decrease of about 
4 million acres in the U.S. outweighs 
@ small increase for Canada. 

European production of barley and 
oats combined was a little above that 
of 1950. Larger crops of both grains 
are estimated, with increased yields 
more than offsetting the reduced 
acreage in oats. The oats crop is ten- 
tatively estimated at 1,390 million 
bushels, compared with 1,360 million 
a year ago. 

The barley crop is now estimated 
at 740 million bushels, an increase of 
45 million bushels over the 1950 har- 
vest. Increases are more widespread 
than for oats, since barley acreage 
is up in most countries and yields 
generally higher than in 1950. 
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DIAMOND SALES RISE 
CLEVELAND—The net sales of 
the Diamond Alkali Co. of Cleveland 
during the first nine months of 1951 
totaled $60,443,689, a gain from sales 
of $38,119,722 for the corresponding 
period in 1950, according to the firm’s 


DEMONSTRATION—The production of quality bakery products was dem- 
onstrated for over 125 bakers recently during five regional meetings of 
the Iowa Bakers Assn. In the illustration above, the crowd makes notes 
on products introduced by (left to right) Walter Dolch, Morning Star Bak- 
ery, Maquoketa, chairman of the meeting held in that city; Frank Junge- 
waelter, Whitson Cheese division, Borden Co., Chicago; Albert T. Swanson, 
bakery service technician, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Omaha, and Paul 
Pfrommer, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago. 


IOWA BAKERS ASSN. HOLDS 
FIVE REGIONAL MEETINGS 


DES MOINES —Five regional 
meetings sponsored recently by the 
Iowa Bakers Assn. drew an attend- 
ance of over 125 bakers and 35 allied 
tradesmen. The meetings, arranged 
with the cooperation of Charles E. 
Forsberg, Altstadt & Langlas Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, president of the 
association, and bakery and allied 
members of the advisory board of the 
Iowa association, were under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Albert T. Swan- 
son, Omaha, bakery service techni- 
cian for the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Local host-chairmen were set up 
for the five meetings as follows: 
Council Bluffs, John Kornmayer, 
chairman; Sioux City, Peter Vander 
Meer, Le Mars, chairman; Algona, 
Ralph Dieckman, chairman; Maquo- 
keta, Walter Dolch, chairman, and 
Ottumwa, Norman X. Swenson, chair- 
man. 

Featured on the program was a 


panel of servicemen under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Swanson. Paul Pfrommer, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, pre- 
sented some new ideas in make-up 
of puff pastry varieties, and togeth- 
er with Mr. Swanson, new ideas on 
Danish rolls and coffee cakes. 

Frank Jungewaelter, Whitson 
Cheese division of the Borden Co., 
also of Chicago, offered a presenta- 
tion of modern techniques of cheese 
cake making. The products were 
made up and baked in front of 
groups wherever possible, and an 
open discussion and question-and-an- 
swer period was held after each pres- 
entation. 

A considerable period was devoted 
during each meeting to an open for- 
um on sharp freeze boxes and frozen 
baked foods. 

A get-acquainted hour was held at 
the close of each meeting, and a 
lunch served under direction of the 
local chairman. 

The closing event of the 1951 pro- 
gram of the Iowa Bakers Assn. was 
the annual fall meeting, held at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel Oct. 31. 





interim report to shareholders. Net 
income for the first nine months of 
this year was $5,662,112 or $2.52 a 
share after reflecting the two for 
one stock split effective Sept. 22. 
This compares with net earnings of 
$2,654,833 or $1.18 a share for the 
same period in 1950. Included in the 
report are the figures, from June 1, 
1951, of the Kolker Chemical Works, 
Inc., Newark, N.J., which Diamond 
acquired. 
——BREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

“IMPORT RULES CHANGED 

WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that beginning Oct. 23, upon publica- 
tion of notice in the Federal Register, 
certification by the department will 
be required before any sugar from 
Cuba may be entered. This require- 
ment which will remain in effect 
until Jan. 1, 1952, has become effec- 
tive because more than 80% of the 
quantity which may be entered from 
Cuba in 1951 has already arrived. 
Since certification for Cuban direct- 
consumption sugar is already re- 
quired, this notice affects only Cuban 
raw sugar, the USDA said. 


FIRST CROP OF KENAF 
NOW BEING HARVESTED 

BELLE GLADE, FLA.—Harvest- 
ing of the first American-grown crop 
of kenaf fiber will be completed with- 
in the next 50 days. The fiber is re- 
garded as a potential replacement 
for jute and, if the venture is suc- 
cessful, it could end American de- 
pendence upon India and Pakistan 
for burlap and jute. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
contracted to buy the entire crop 
of approximately 2 million pounds 
under a directive of the War Muni- 
tions Board. The fiber will be stock- 
piled as a strategic material. 

The government financed the pro- 
duction of the first crop by the 
American Kenaf Fiber Corp. The 
U.S. needs about a billion yards 
of burlap and 200 million pounds of 
jute, worth more than $300 million 
at current prices. 

The fiber corporation is preparing 
land for planting 5,000 acres of kenaf 
next April, with production estimated 
at 15 million pounds. 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


Jewellco 


a 








from farm 
to you 


DAIRYLEA 


(NON-FAT) 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 
for better bread 
—— USE AT LEAST 6% —— 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Ine. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone: ORegon 9-1230 


KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLer 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Beker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — ““Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable ~~ 
1500 sacks OKLA “Was! 
Manufacturers of High Grade. 
Hard Wheat 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Esi 187: 





2 CHELSEA MILLING CO. 


MICHIGAN *FLOURS ; 


(Quality Controlled) » 


Chelsea, Michigan § 

















Delayed Delivery 
of Canadian Oats 
to U.S. Indicated 


WASHINGTON—Canada probably 
will be unable to deliver on schedule 
a substantial amount of oats which 
have been contracted for by eastern 
deficit area feed manufacturers, gov- 
ernment officials said this week. 

At the same time, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials denied a re- 
port that the government contem- 
plates stockpiling of 15 million bush- 
els of Canadian oats as a backlog 
against a possible feed shortage in 
the eastern area this winter. 

In the first place, USDA officials 
say, Canada has a potential feed 
grain export surplus of barley, oats 
and feed wheat of approximately 5 
million tons which can only move to 
the U.S. when needed. According to 
these observers the feed situation in 
the eastern deficit area this winter 
is comfortable, with most of the corn 
crop east of the Mississippi. By the 
time lake navigation opens up in the 
spring the U.S. commercial trade can 
draw on Canadian stocks of feed 
grains to tide them over any domes- 
tic shortage. 

USDA officials believe that for the 
current crop year the U.S. will be 
able to import 100 million bushels of 
Canadian feed wheat, but there is no 
USDA plan to import any feed grains 
now. They say there is no sense in 
bringing a supply into the U.S. now 
since it can be warehoused in Can- 
ada. Furthermore it is noted that 
the boxcar supply will not permit the 
diversion of cars at this time to feed 
grain movement. Canada is putting 
all its boxcars into the movement 
of wheat of milling grade to meet 
immediate export demands. 

Another item is that USDA does 
not want to enter into import com- 
petition with the commercial grain 
trade. However, when the feed short- 
age develops, if it does, USDA is 
prepared to cooperate with the pri- 
vate trade to insure that a movement 
of Canadian feed grains into the U.S. 
can be effected next year. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 27 and 
Nov. 3: 

BRAN— Oct. 27 Nov. 3 
November .... $57 @ 58.00 $59.65@ 6 
December o6 oees 5 67.65@ 568.0¢ 
January 67.50@ 57.7 
February 57.60@ 
March i § ° 57.60@ 

April .. 57.00@ 58.00 57.80@ 5 

SHORTS 
November .... @ 61.00 $62.85@ 
December «++ 69.85 60.50 61.60@ 
January 5 @ 60.00 60.50@ 
February .. § 60.10 60.75@ 
March .... R 50.00@ 61.00 60.75@ 61.51 
April .... - 60.00@ 62.00 61.50@ 62.50 
Sales (tons) 1,320 eee 


United States Grain Stecks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
close of the week ending Oct, 27, 
»t. 28, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— ein bond— 
Oct Oct. Oct. Oct 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans 


Stocks of U.S, bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 27 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses) wheat, 45,000 (5,- 
022,000) bu.; corm, 2,988 (4,723); oats, 37,- 
0CO (36,000); barley, 2,009,000 (2,307,000); 
flaxseed, 155,000 (63,000). 
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Allan L. Burdick 


EXCHANGE DIRECTOR — Allan L. 
Burdick, president of the Burdick 
Grain Co., has been elected a director 
of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
to fill the vacancy created when Ar- 
thur G. Hessburg, president-elect, 
resigned for reasons of health. Mr. 
Burdick will represent shipping in- 
terests on the board. 





Three Honored by 
K.C. Grain Club 


at Farewell Dinner 


KANSAS CITY—Gustave LEise- 
mann, W. E. Bindenagel and R. B. 
Caldwell were honored by the Kan- 
sas City Grain Club at a dinner at 
Oakwood Country Club near Kansas 
City Oct. 30. The men have been 
transferred by their companies to 
other cities, and the good wishes of 
the Kansas City grain trade were 
expressed in a short after-dinner 
speech by Walter R. Scott, executive 
vice president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

After 20 years as a member of the 
board and manager of the Kansas 
City office of the Continental Grain 
Co., Mr. Eisemann will leave for New 
York about Dec. 1. Mr. Bindenagel 
is moving to Minneapolis where he 
will be stationed in the headquar- 
ters offices of Cargill, Inc. He has 
been Kansas City manager for the 
company the past four years. 

A representative of Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City grain division, for 
2% years, Mr. Caldwell will leave 
soon to become vice president of the 
J. C. Crouch Grain Co., Dallas. Mr. 
Caldwell could not be present at the 
dinner because of an acute attack of 
appendicitis. He is in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital in Kansas City where his con- 
dition is reported to be improved. 

Toastmaster for the dinner was the 
club president, Luke Byrne, Klecan 
Grain Co. One hundred and twenty- 
five persons were present. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BOARD MEMBERS 

CHICAGO—At a regular weekly 
meeting Oct. 23, the director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade elected the 
following new members of the ex- 
change: Earle E. Hesse, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, U.S. Cold Stor- 
age Corp., Chicago; Roy A. Smith, 
Lamson Bros. Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago; Joseph E. Rick- 
ard, 1138 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago, and Nicholas M. Lambert, 
St. Louis. 
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By ROBERT H. FETRIDGE 
In the New York Times 
ERY often old line ccmpanies 
cry for new blooi—for recruits 
outside of the families of the found- 
ing fathers. But Pillsbury Mills did 
it the “hard” way and plucked from 
the family tree a pres dent who has 
given new life to a sleeping giant. 
That's Philip W. Pillsbury of Min- 
neapolis, the fourth generation of his 
name to lead one of the top three 
companies in the flour mill’ng indus- 
try. Like the noted He:man Hickman, 
coach of the Yale football team, 
whose erudition amazes television 
audiences, Phil has combined a sense 
of humor with a scholarly outlook 
on life. And, by the way, he was orce 
a member of an undefeated Yale foot- 
ball team. 


@ Pillsbury had gone almost 20 
years without a Pillsbury as presi- 
dent. It was losing its hold in the in- 
dustry and falling from the top rank 
it once claimed in the flour business. 
It seemed to need a new touch. 

What happened? Pillsbury, who 
had been around all the time under- 
studying the business, stepped into 
the role. 

Once back in the saddle that his 
forebears rode, young Phil infused 
new life into the company’s advertis- 
ing, promotion and publicity. Some 
of his ideas were révolutionary in 
the flour business. 

Then he set out to diversify the 
company, and the result was a much 
better balance of operations. From a 
flour miller with a small line of feed 
by-products, he has lifted the com- 
pany back to its former high place 
in the industry. 


@ From the Ground Up—Phil Pills- 
bury was well grounded in his busi- 
ness. He didn't simply inherit the job, 
nor happen to fall into it because he 
was a Pillsbury. 

He is a good example of a man 
who has proved himself in his fam- 
ily’s business. He started working 
during vacations from school out in 
Minneapolis in the old “A” mill. From 
menial jobs he worked his way up to 
be a master miller. 

He is one of the few top executives 
in the flour milling industry wro are 
members of the Association of Op2ra- 
tive Millers, which is limited to the 
small and select company of men 
who have mastered the art of milling. 

He can still walk through most of 
the company’s plants, scattered from 
coast to coast, and be greeted as 
Phil. He knows his way from floor 
to floor of every plant, through the 
aisles ef machinery end the maze of 
Pipes, spouts and conveyors. 

He can even reach into a grind’ng 
machine, pull out a handful of half- 
finished flour and tel] from the fer! 
and appearance of it whether the 





In Praise of Pillsbury 


machine’s 
justed. 

@® Like Grandfather, Like Grandsoa 
—There are many who think he is 
much like his grandfather, Charles 
A. Pillsbury, called the greatest mill- 
er of his day, who, toge:her wi‘h the 
late Gov. John S. Pillsbury of Minne- 
sota founded the Pillsbury organiza- 
tion 80 years ago. 

Under his leadership, Pillsbury is 
p‘oneer:ng in agricultural and indus- 
trial fields. His work of running such 
a far-flung flour milling, feed and 
food business is made co bly difficult 
because he is constantly being meas- 
ured against the yardstic’s set by 
many other members of his family. 


A philosopher is one who realizes 
that his creditors are even more wor- 
ried than he is —London Opinion. 


rolls are properly ad- 










“International spending has gone 
a long way toward bearing out the 
scientists who claimed the world is 
flat."—Shannon Fife. 


The purse and the sword ought 
never to get into the same hands.— 
George Mason, a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787. 


Just as sure as night follows day, 
government aid to the individual is 
followed by government control of 
the individual. — Sentinel, Medina, 
Ohio. 


Any nation that permits its youth 
to reach the ase of 18 without know- 
ing the meaning of work is merely 
setting the date of its own decline.— 
School Review. 


You can’t expect all businesses to 
absorb costs because a few made, as 
is supposed, exorbitant profits.— 
Clancy Isaac, president, Tricolator 
Co., New York City. 


The important thing to any sal- 
aried man or wage earner is his “take 
home” pay, which the government, 
through taxes, is cutting more and 
more.—Times-Advocate, Norfolk, Va. 


We are drifting—and that is put- 
ting it mildly—we are drifting away 
from ‘constitutional government—we 
are heading toward government by 
a chosen few. In particular, the atti- 
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tude of Dean Acheson of the State 
Department seems to be: What is the 


Constitution among friends?—Sen. 
James P. Kem of Missouri. 

Development of dog biscuits in 
America has kept a happy bark on the 
tongue of every dog and a satisfied 
smile on the lips of an important 
segment of the baking industry.— 
Bakers’ & Confectioners’ J>urnal. 

If our annual government deficits 
are continued, they will inevitably 
undermine the entire private enter- 
prise system and destroy the essen- 
tial incentives to progress. The trends 
of the past 15 years have carried us 
to the zone of imminent disaster.— 
Harold G. Moulton, president, Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Complaints having been made with 
respect to the Bread, as being sour 
and unwholesome; the Quarter Mas- 
ter General is hereby directed to en- 
quire into the matter and report upon 
it: At the same time to inform Bak- 
ers that if any Complaints are made, 
and they shall be found just, they will 
be most severely punished.—Gen. 
George Washington, in General Or- 
ders, July 7, 1775. 

One of the big underlying factors 
that works against direct controls at 
this time is the lack of an all-out war 
emergency and the failure of natural 
restraint and voluntary sacrifices that 
we find only in periods of all-out war. 
Until and unless we have this volun- 
tary restraint, and as long as there 
is greater spending power and less 
goods to spend it on, inflation will 
be a threat.—Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 


Inc. 
* * * 


While other people were in con- 
stant fear of their bread decaying, 
the Egyptians made use of the de- 
Caying processes and learned the art 
of fermentation. It is only recently 
that modern chemistry has explained 
the mystery of fermentation, although 
it has been used for so many thou- 
sands of years. In ancient Egypt 
when the spores of the yeast plant 
fell on the mixture of flour and Nile 
water, they reacted with the traces 
of sugar and formed alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. The gas from carbonic 
acid couldn't break through the 
doughy mixture and puffed it up, 
leaving a porous texture in the bread 
which set hard when it was baked. 


Many products called “health 
foods” or “dietary supplements” are 
misbranded because their labeling 
does not tell the truth. High-pressure 
selling frightens people into a false 
belief that their diets are deficient 
in vitamins or minerals. “Nutrition 
quacks” frequently quote reliable 


scientific authorities in a misleading 
way. But vou don’t have to eat pecu- 
liar, bad-tasting foods to be healthy. 
Top-flight nutritionists regard our 
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abundant common foods, such as 
milk, meat, vegetables, fruits, ce- 
real products, etc., as the best sources 
of normal vitamin and mineral re- 
quirements. These foods also contain 
other essential factors. Your doctor 
will be able to recognize abnormal 
conditions which require special 
treatment with vitamin and mineral 
preparations.—From a Food & Drug 
Administration bulletin. 


NOW — NUTRITIONAL TIME 
BOMBS: The October issues of a 
string of magazines carry a highly 
unusual ad—a combination sales- 
institutional message—for the United 
Fruit Co., under the arresting head- 
line: “Doctor . . what is a Nu- 
tritional Time Bomb?” It stresses 
the importance of bananas in your 
diet from babyhood if you are to 
avoid diseases much later. A tip to 
bakers: What goes for bananas ought 
to go for bread, too. Let’s be atomic! 


The U.S. population has risen from 
131.7 million to 151.8 million in the 
10 years from 1940 to 1950. And it is 
continuing to increase at the rate of 
about 2 million a year. 


CHAUCER ON NUTRITION 


“If a man knew how many maladyes 
Follow excesse and wyn and gloto- 
nyes, 
He wolde be the more mesurable 
Of his diete, sittyng at his table. 
Allas! the shorte throte, the tendre 
mouth, 
Maketh the Est and West, and North 
and South, 
In erthe, in watir, in ayer, man to 
sweat, 
To get a sely glotoun drynke and 
mete.” 
—From Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.” 





ONE GOOD PLAN for the 
increase of profits would be for 
each milling company to organ- 
ize an independent but affiliated 
corporation to handle the “night 
run.” Most of these night cor- 
porations would have short 
financial lives, but as educational 
enterprises they would have had 
a brilliant history. — Words of 
Editorial Wisdom from The 
Northwestern Miller of Half a 
Century Ago. 
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THE FLOUR TRADE OF BRAZIL 


HE title of this editorial is borrowed from 

one that appeared in an issue of The North- 
western Miller three quarters of a century ago. It 
came to the present editor’s attention when he 
meandered through the files of this publication, 
as he does periodically, to see what was going on 
in the milling world 25, 50 and 75 years ago. 
Oddly, he had just been reading in a current issue 
(published, by the by, on the threshold of the 
closing quarter of The Northwestern Miller’s first 
century of existence) another item on the flour 
trade of Brazil (pages 26-63 in this issue). The 
sequel of events, as set forth in this article and in 
other articles in this journal down through the 
years, is sadly out of joint with the rosy prospect 
outlined 75 years ago, though the logic upon 
which the prospectus was founded is no less sound 
today than it was then. 

“Among the many new avenues which have 
recently been opened up to American commerce” 
(we quote from the editorial of 1876) “none 
seems to possess greater attractions or promise 
more lucrative business than Brazil. Our present 
trade with that country is confined to a sum of 
about $3 million annually; and yet no market in 
the world furnishes a greater demand for the 
products in which Americans particularly excel 
than Brazil. Hitherto England has held almost 
exclusive control of the Brazilian trade; indeed, to 
such an extent that flour has been shipped to 
Baltimore, reshipped to Liverpool and exported to 
Brazil. But this monopoly is now probably at an 
end. Baltimore and Richmond have already buiit 
up a large trade in flour with Brazil, and the 
completion of the jetties at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi will open up the way to the Northwest for 
direct exportation of our flour by water to South 
American ports. The importance of the Brazilian 
trade can be estimated when it is considered that 
the Empire [Brazil was still a mona~chy in 1876] 
has a population of 12 million which seems par- 
ticularly anxious to build up an exchange com- 
merce with the United States. With the opening 
of the new water route from the Northwest to 
Brazil, there is no reason why a million barrels of 
flour should not annually be sent from the Mis- 
sissippi Valley to pay for the coffee which we 
consume.” 

There was nothing fantastic about that figure 
of a million barrels. It became a reality in the 
middle twenties of this century, though not all of 
the amount moved from the Mississippi delta and 
more of it undoubtedly came from Southwest than 
from Northwest. But then came the era of govern- 
ment interference with the marketplace and the 
growth of trade barriers and nationalistic devices 
that were to be climaxed in today’s state-trading 
system. The first and immediately fatal step in 
this fool’s progress was the notorious “wheat-coffee 
swap” between the U.S. and Brazil which was 
used by the Brazilians in the middle twenties to 
build up their own milling industry. U.S. flour 
exports to Brazil soon dropped to a mere driblet 
and remained inconsequential until postwar grain 
shortages caused an upsurge in the late forties. 

In view of present state-trading policies the 
1946-49 reversal of prewar .trends in Brazilian 
flour imports from the U.S. must be looked upon 
as temporary and not likely to recur. It would be 
irresponsible optimism to write today such a 
hopeful prognostication of things to come in this 
corner of the export market as the editor of 75 
years ago was warranted in doing. 

The total capacity of the Brazilian milling in- 
dustry, according to the survey conducted by 
Henry Baehr for the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, now exceeds the known flour requirements 
of the country. New construction and remodeling 
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have added greatly to the effective capacity of the 
large mills, which take care of 85% of the total 
grind. These Brazilian mills are well organized to 
meet the competition of North American mills and 
to acquire and maintain governmental privileges 
and advantages. They may be expected to use 
strong pressure for extension of the government 
exchange restrictions which put a sudden end to 
the import upsurge of 1946-49. 

Mr. Baehr thinks improvement in the foreign 
exchange position may serve to relax present 
Brazilian restrictions on the importation of flour, 
but he at once dims this prozpect when he adds: 
“The market for imported flour does not appear 
to be due for any substantial increase.” 

Perhaps the long chain of evil resulting from 
state interference with the free-enterprise model 
of commerce might have happencd without the 
initiating error of the wheat-coffee swap, but it 
would be nice if we could turn backward in time 
and have another try at fulfilling the editorial 
vision of three quarters of a century ago. 


© oO ® 
EMPIRE-BUILDING—As the defense program 
absorbs more and more of America’s labor force, 
the number of civilians employed by the federal 
government is increasing steadily. Late reports 
indicate the government has more than 2,400,000 
employees, to whom it pays $8,300,000,000 a year 
now, and for whom it is asking salary increases. 
This rise in federal employment has taken place 
despite estimates that the government could save 
more than $1 billion a year by dropping 305,000 
unneeded employees from the projected payroll 
for fiscal 1952. Yet to avoid cuts, many peacetime 
departments have been making every effort to 
have their activities classified as defense work, 
hoping not only to keep all employees, but even 
to do a little “empire-building” by getting more 
personnel. 
e®ee 
HOLY WAR AGAINST BUSINESS 


OLICY makers in the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
P tion are crusading. The object is to “reform” 
business. This sort of “holy war” against estab- 
lished trade custom follows the pattern of similar 
warfare waged unsuccessfully in 1945 by similar 
zealots in the Office of Price Administration. The 
issue is margin-over-cost. 

The new itch to step outside proper bounds of 
function and purpose developed when OPS applied 
the margin-over-cost device to jobbers of soybean 
oil meal in Interpretation 1 to Supplementary 
Regulation 3 of the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion. SR 3, issued last February, said: “Ceiling 
prices for jobbers, car door sellers, wholesalers 
and retailers shall be your supplier’s price on his 
sale and delivery to you plus your customary 
dollars and cents markup.” Late in September, 
OPS issued Interpretation 1, which said that “the 
phrase ‘supplier's price’ . . . refers to the price 
actually charged by the supplier and not to the 
processor’s ceiling price of $74 ton, bulk, Decatur” 
for soybean oil meal. 

The effect of this, of course, would be that a 
jobber or other distributor would have to absorb 
any losses if the market declined from the price at 
which he hdd purchased meal, but he would not be 
allowed to benefit if the market advanced. 

The OPS interpretation is in obvious conflict 
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with a paragraph in the Defense Production Act 
from which OPS derives its authority. This para- 
graph clearly states: “No ceilings shall be estab- 
lished or maintained hereunder for any commodity 
processed or manufactured in whole or in part 
from any agricultural commodity below a price 
which will reflect to the producers of such agri- 
cultural commodity a price for such commodity 
equal to the highest price established in this sub- 
section.” 

It seems clear that the intent of Congress was 
that the price of any agricultural commodity or 
its products would be allowed to move freely 
beneath a ceiling that would reflect parity. This 
view has been substantiated, in fact, by leading 
members of Congress. Those in the OPS who have 
pushed Interpretation 1 obstruct this intent. They 
ignore necessary business practices and undertake 
to force a thoroughly impractical “reform.” 

The battleground is confined at present to the 
soybean oil meal field, but if the principle of mark- 
up-over-cost is sustained as a major policy it 
will inevitably be extended to other agricultural 
commodities and products when they are selling 
below a price ceiling. This sort of infiltration 
tactic would be as thoroughly in harmony with the 
federal administration's attitudes toward business 
as the holy war itself. 


eee 
AN EMETIC FOR GOBBLEDYGOOK 


AVING devastated the entire world of official 

literature, the semantic plague of gobbledy- 
gook at last calls for a literary doctor. One has 
turned up, perhaps too late to save the patient, 
in the person of Paul R. Porter, acting head of 
the European Cooperation Administration in 
Europe, who is administering a purgative. He has 
prescribed for his official family a sort of literary 
emetic designed to eliminate phraseology beyond 
the conceptual capacities of those who are the 
ultimate victims of this virulent form of bureau- 
cratic disease. 

Marked out for special attack by Mr. Porter 
are such terms as “dichotomy,” “built-in inflation,” 
“implementation” and “ratiocination.” He is also 
scathing about the modernistic way of turning 
names of projects into strings of initials to make 
up some scab word beyond the understanding of 
the common or garden variety reader. A British 
contribution to the campaign warns against pom- 
pous and flabby verbosity exampled by such 
words as “envisaging,” “deeming,” “begging” and 
“adumbrating” and asks that officials be tender 
with “bottlenecks,” “deadlines,” “ceilings” and 
“targets.” 

To simplify government English is a laudable 
object especially for the newsman who has to 
translate the outpourings of modern oligarchy so 
that they may be more readily understood even by 
dim-witted taxpayers who otherwise might stand 
in danger of going to jail for some error of com- 
mission or omission. 

The word “gobbledygook” was coined, accord- 
ing to legend, by Maury Maverick, onetime mayor 
of San Antonio and a distinguished congressional 
representative of the state of Texas. He is credited 
with inventing it in a moment of extreme irrita- 
bility with some outrageous specimen of govern- 
mentese. It has been said that gobbledygook was 
an onomatopoeia or, more plainly, a reproduction 
of the rude noise which Mr. Maverick emitted at 
the time. 

Following Mr. Porter's dictum it is conceiv- 
able that the next diplomatic report to appear on 
President Truman's desk will not say: “The cur- 
rent intractability of the totalitarian authorities 
is a matter for acute discomposure.” The phrase- 
ology may simply be: “Joe Stalin’s bellyaching 
again.” 
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USDA Reveals Farm Binning Costs 


More Than Commercial Storage 


WASHINGTON—"It costs North 
Dakota farmers considerably more to 
store cash grain in farm granaries 
than at either the local or terminal 
elevators when fixed costs—deprecia- 
tion, interest, insurance and taxes— 
on the granary are included with the 
operating or variable costs. Even 
when costs of owning the granary are 
omitted, it still costs more unless 
they store the grain for at least 
eight months.” 

This forthright statement, which 
might be ascribed to a commercial 
elevator owner, on the contrary is an 
extract from an official publication 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (Bulletin 61) Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

This bulletin, like a preceding docu- 
ment covering the outlook for grain 
storage on farm facilities in Okla- 
homa, paints a dismal prospect for 
grain storage on farms as compared 
with costs in the warehouses of com- 
mercial operators. 

According to this study made by 
USDA officials, North Dakota farm- 
ers store cash grain in elevator fa- 
cilities on an average of 5% months. 
On average amount of farm storage 
capacity used—57%—figures obtained 
for 1948-49 reveal a decided disad- 
vantage of farm over commercial 
storage. A cost specimen shown in 
this study and calculated on actual 
costs of farm and warehouse stor- 
age discloses a cost to farmers of 
145¢ bu. for farm stored grain 
as compared with 4.5¢ bu. when 
stored in elevators. 

This indicates roughly that farm 
storage, as vigorously advocated by 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, costs the farmer three 
times what he would have to pay 
for occupancy of warehouse space for 
the same grain for the same period. 
This might be described as a pretty 
penny to the farmer and somewhat 
misleading advice from the cabinet 








Thurman H. Sherwood 


OPENS BROKERAGE—Thurman H. 
Sherwood recently announced the 
opening of a brokerage business in 
the Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas 
City. Mr. Sherwood was for many 
years general manager of the Walnut 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
as. He plans to handle flour, clears 
feed. 
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officer whose duties include those of 
giving the farmer the best of advice. 

As in the Oklahoma grain stor- 
age cost study there is little in the 
North Dakota report to give encour- 
agement to farm grain storage ex- 
cept as temporary facilities for 
emergency use. 

The study covers occupancy of fa- 
cilities for a full year and for 


60 days at 57% and 100% of ca- 
pacity. In each instance the report 
shows it is cheaper to store in com- 
mercial warehouses, with differences 
in favor of commercial warehouse 
varying from 1.4¢ bu. ito as high as 
11.3¢. ‘ 

In North Dakota the report states 
grain storage facilities are single 
purpose buildings used solely for 
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grain storage; consequently farmers 
rarely use fixed charges as part of 
storage expense. The only charges set 
up against farm storage generally 
are those of transportation and la- 
bor. By omitting fixed expense items, 
the cost of using existing facilities 
on farms is about 7.6¢ bu., as com- 
pared with 10¢ bu. for a full year’s 
commercial occupancy. However, the 
average occupancy of storage is esti- 
mated at approximately 5% months, 
and elevator storage charges for this 
period are 5.5¢ bu., compared with 
7.6¢ on farm facilities when the fixed 
expense was not charged. 


The report sets up a series of con- 








1. From this single, vigorous, budding yeast cell... . 
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LIKE COUNTING THE STARS IN THE 


HEAVENS. This colony counter aids 
skilled bacteriologists in controlling the 
quality of yeast. The scientific method is 
always used to produce Fleischmann’s! 
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EVEN THE CONTROLS ARE CON- 
TROLLED. Constant watchfulness is the 
price of a uniform quality yeast. Here, a 
trained technician adjusts gne of the 
heaters on the Kjeldahl apparatus used 
to determine the amount of nitrogen in 
yeast —one of the many controlling factors 
in yeast quality. 








BABY YEAST outgrows its “‘clothes” but 
fast. Seed yeast is tiny for only a little 
while. From small glass flasks at the start, 
it requires ever larger containers. Some 
end up in immense stainless steel tanks. 





PROOF OF THE YEAST IS IN THE BAK- 
ING. Loaves look perfect, don’t they? 
Here Floyd Schoonover, in charge of the 
Commercial Bakery Unit, scores bread 
for color, grain and texture, three of the 
many factors in the total score. Com- 
mercial type loaves are baked regularly as 
a final check. 








2. A strain of fine, active yeast is started . . . (1 hour) 


A FAMILY 


... Of energetic yeast 
you bake better goods, 
increase profits! 


e Your pound cake of Fileisch- 
mann’s Yeast began as a single 
microscopic yeast cell. Selected for 
strength and vigor, it reproduced 
itself billions of times. 


But the leavening ability of this 
family of billions would never be 
realized if its quality and uniform- 
ity were not closely supervised 
during growth. 


Fleischmann scientists and tech- 
nicians, working in the world’s 
greatest center of yeast knowledge, 
have the facilities to control, pro- 
duce and deliver to you, yeast 
that is dependable. 


The uniform baking results you 
enjoy is the product of more than 
80 years of Fleischmann research 
and development. When you use 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, your baked 
goods have top flavor, quality and 
sales appeal . . . while your operat- 
ing costs are reduced and profits 
increased. 
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siderations which should be studied 
before building storage at any loca- 
tion. Among those factors are quan- 
tity and variability of production, 
percentage of production stored, 
carryover stocks and historical rec- 
ords of storage experience, govern- 
ment price support programs, mar- 
ketability of stored grain, transpor- 
tation facilities, presently available 
capacity and operating problems. 
The report says that in North Da- 
kota the changeover from farm to 
commercial elevators has been slow 
since climatic conditions in; that 
state do not result in such severe 
damage from insects and mold. How- 
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ever, the trend to off-farm storage 
is evident, USDA says, and before 
replacing wornout farm storage the 
report recommends that the above 
mentioned criteria be studied. 

The sample study by USDA in 
North Dakota consisted of 312 
farms harvesting an average of 4,896 
bu. of small grains in 1948. Approxi- 
mately 78% of all grain harvested 
was held in storage by producers 
and 22% sold. Eighty-four per cent 
of the stored grain was held in farm 
storage while only 16% was put into 
elevators. However, approximately 
one third of the small grains held on 
farms—this included wheat, barley, 


rye, flax and oats—was held for seed 
purposes, while the balance was ulti- 
mately sold and moved through ele- 
vators. 

Farm storage loss through shrink, 
a prominent loss factor in Oklahoma, 
is somewhat less consequential in 
North Dakota, according to USDA, 
due to the method of harvest and cli- 
matic conditions. The cost of shrink 
of all small grains stored on farms 
is estimated at 2.7¢ bu. Loss of qual- 
ity on farm stored grains was negli- 
gible. 

The North Dakota report is much 
more comprehensive than that for 
Oklahoma and indulges in pertinent 





3. Under supervision, growth is encouraged by ideal repro- 


duction conditions . . . (2 hours) 


PORTRAIT 


cells that can help 
reduce costs and 


Free Fleischmann service. You'll 
find Fleischmann men alert to 
help you with any bakery produc- 
tion or selling problems you may 
have. Call on them for expert help 
at any time. No obligation! 


Make it be ss 
sell more of it 


4. So that only uniformly energetic yeast cells go into Fleisch- 


mann’s Pound Yeast. (3 hours) 


BAKERY PRODUCTION SERVICE. 
Your needs and problems are familiar to 
Fleischmann personnel. Mr. G. H. 
Ekstedt, right, Bakery Production Serv- 
ice manager, checks production costs and 
product quality for a baker customer. 


, FIND OUT WHY more bakers than ever 


gay, “Use Fleischmann’s Yeast for the 
finest fermentation. Keep quality and 
sales high with Fleischmann Service.” 
Just call your Fleischmann man. 


IN THE NEW BRIGHT BLUE-AND-WHITE 
WRAPPER. Famous for over 80 years. 
Bakers know there’s no finer yeast in the 
world than Fleischmann’s. 


FERMENTATION IS OUR BUSINESS 
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comment on cost factors in storage. 
The report is available from the 
Farm Credit Administration, Bulle- 
tin 61, USDA, Washington 25. Copies 
cost 20¢ each. 


——-SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


German, Italian 
Millers Protest 
Importing of Flour 


LONDON — Strong objections to 
the continued importation of flour 
have been registered by the millers’ 
associations in Germany and Italy. 

The German milling industry, with 
a capacity considerably increased by 
the rebuilding programs carried on 
since the war, has already succeeded 
in freezing imported flour out of the 
German market despite the efforts of 
the importers to convince government 
officials that the purchase of over- 
seas flour has certain economic ad- 
vantages for the country as a whole. 
Furthermore, it has been claimed that 
the circulation of imported flour 
alongside the home produced article 
helps to prevent the growth of a 
monopoly which might result in the 
consumer being compelled to take a 
poorer quality for a higher price. 

At a recent millers’ convention held 
at Goslar it was pointed out that 
there were 14,000 well equipped mills 
in Western Germany employing 57,000 
workers. Because of the highly devel- 
oped state of the industry and its 
increased capacity speakers called for 
the banning of imports. The govern- 
ment was asked to give precedence to 
the importation of grain and to build 
up reserve stocks in order to ensure 
a stable market and to prevent harm- 
ful speculation. 

Observers recall that last year the 
government threatened to import 
300,000 tons of flour when prices rose 
following the withdrawal of certain 
regulations. It was thought at that 
time that both the German officials 
and those representing the U.S. gov- 
ernment appreciated the desirability 
of maintaining flour imports to coun- 
ter monopoly practices but, despite 
the successful results of the impor- 
tation threat, imports have dwindled 
in the last few months. 

The Italian millers claim that cur- 
rently only 45% of the industry’s ca- 
pacity is being used and because of 
this there has been criticism of the 
action of the government food control 
authorities in importing flour. In the 
crop year 1950-51 Italy purchased 
792,866 bbl. flour from Canada com- 
pared with only 16,444 bbl. in the 
previous year. This purchase was a 
target for criticism not only by the 
millers but by trade and financial 
commentators generally. Some of this 
flour is retained in stock at the pres- 
ent time and it is presumed that the 
Italians required it in order to build 
up a reserve for use in an emergency. 
The government is also increasing the 
reserve stock of wheat and efforts are 
now being made to purchase supplies 
of Canadian top grades to mix in 
with the lower grades purchased from 
last year’s crop. 

——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Oct. 27, 1951 (0060's omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye mute 
41 


Buffalo : 580 641 407 
647 646 

Lakes ee 375 

Buffalo afloat .. 354 


Totals ........ 1,622 1,844 407 es 
Previous week .. . 917 4M 400 
Oct. 28, 1960 ... 4, 483 868 28 
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USDA TO HOLD HEARING 
ON 1952 SUGAR NEEDS 


WASHINGTON—-The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
22 that a public hearing will be held 
Nov. 29 in Washington, D.C., on sug- 
ar requirements for 1952. The hear- 
ing will be held in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson Memorial Auditorium, South 
Building, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, beginning at 9:30 a.m. 

The hearing will afford all inter- 
ested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent data, views, or arguments with 
respect to sugar requirements and the 


MILLIONS OF AMERICAN HOMES SERVE... 
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establishment of sugar quotas for the 
continental U.S. for the calendar 
year 1952. The principal matters for 
consideration will be (1) the man- 
ner of determining deficiencies or 
surpluses in inventories of sugar, (2) 
the effect upon requirements of vari- 
ous changes in demand conditions, 
(3) the effect of the prospective 1952 
level and trend of consumer purchas- 
ing power upon sugar requirements, 
(4) the manner in which the relation- 
ship between the wholesale price of 
refined sugar and the general cost 
of living in the U.S. should be con- 
sidered, and (5) the relative impor- 
tance of the foregoing factors. 


The notice also invites written 
statements to be submitted to the 
director of the Sugar Branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., on the matters 
considered in the hearing. In addi- 
tion, such written statements may 
include data, views, and arguments 
regarding (1) sugar requirements for 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico for the cal- 
endar year 1952, (2) sugar quotas for 
1952 for local consumption in such 
areas, (3) amount by which any do- 
mestic area, the Republic of the 
Philippines, or Cuba will be unable 
to market the quota for such area 


| [| WHITE BREAD 


made with 


AtG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
naturol enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Henry T. Stetson 


PRESIDENT — The board of direc- 
tors of the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., 
announce that Henry T. Stetson, for- 
merly vice president of the company, 
has been elected president, to suc- 
ceed the late Charles W. T. Stuart. 
Mr. Stetson has a wide acquaintance- 
ship in the grain processing indus- 
try through his close association with 
the Entoleter division of his com- 
pany. He has attended several na- 
tional conventions of the Association 
of Operative Millers. Mr. Stetson is 
@ graduate of the New York Law 
School and has been associated with 
the company since 1912. 





in 1952, and (4) the reallotment of 
such deficit. 

Written data, views, or arguments 
must be submitted in quadruplicate 
and must be received by Dec. 14, 
1951. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


BREAD SALES MANAGEMENT 
SCHOOL SET FOR FEB. 5-7 


CHICAGO — The recently an- 
nounced school for bread sales man- 
agement, sponsored by Sperry In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
will be held Feb. 5-7, 1952, at the 
Hotel Belmont, conveniently located 
in Chicago’s North Side hotel district. 

In making the announcement, 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, managing director of 
the school, said: “This date was 
chosen to avoid conflict with other 
bakers meetings and conventions. 
February is a good time for bread 
sales managers to study basic prob- 
lems of bread selling as a help to 
the planning of their summer busi- 
ness building programs. 

“The school’s curriculum, now in 
preparation, is being planned along 
practical lines and to provide down- 
to-earth, workable solutions for the 
multitude of vexatious and trying 
problems that confront sales man- 
agers on every hand. Special atten- 
tion will be given to such things as 
the selection and training of sales- 
men; fleet management for efficient 
distribution and more effective mer- 
chandising to meet the demands of 
current changes on grocery store op- 
eration, with demonstrations of test- 
ed methods of customer and market 
control. Always the object will be to 
help the sales manager to sell more 
bread and to achieve for his bakery 
a dominant market position,” Mr. 
Wolfe concluded. 
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The Market for Wheat 


and Flour in Brazil 


RAZIL has been and continues to 
be the largest Latin American 
importer of wheat; under prewar 
conditions of trade more than 90% 
of its wheat and flour imports were 
in the form of wheat. Combined im- 
ports of wheat and flour have not 


By Henry A. Baehr 


shown a postwar increase comparable 
to that in other Latin American coun- 
tries, due in part to increased wheat 
production and in part to govern- 
mental restrictions on quantity of 
imports. 

Average annual imports of wheat 


and flour for 1934-38 from the major 
world exporting countries were equiv- 
alent to 33 and 2.2 million bushels, 
respectively (See Table 1). The im- 
ports of 36.7 million bushels in 1949- 
50 were almost entirely in the form 
of wheat, jnd total imports of an 





YOULL SELL MORE 


BROWN N SERVE IN 
LAMINATED PACKAGES 
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Te eo NO 


Experience has proved that well-packaged 
Brown'n Serve items outsell those in inferior 


packages even though the latter may be lower 


a 


priced. Laminated packages are highly effective 


“selling aids’’ for Brown’n Serve for three very 


important reasons: 
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7. Laminated packages are attractive in ap- 
pearance—their colorful designs, with or 
without windows, stimulate impulse sales. 


2. Unlike ordinary packages, laminated pack- 


ages have a sturdy, rigid, 3-ply construction 
that protects the contents against rough han- 
dling and crushing, in stacking and in transit. 


? 


3. Laminated packages are moistureproof and 
greaseproof. They prevent the transfer of 
moisture or shortening from the product to 
the package. 


’ BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


12) WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOTS 


For the finest laminated, buy from these pioneer producers of uniformly high quality bakery packages. 


Members of the Laminated Bakery Package Research Council 


CHICAGO CARTON COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MARATHON CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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approximately equal quantity for 
1950-51 were anticipated by govern- 
mental agencies. Although Brazil's 
total imports of wheat and wheat 
flour have fluctuated widely during 
the postwar years, the 1945-46 to 
1949-50 average was below the 1934- 
38 levels, and 1949-50 imports 36.7 
million bushels were only 4% greater 
than the 1934-38 average. 

Brazil has also maintained a trade 
in wheat and flour with the adjacent 
countries, notably Uruguay. In 1949- 
50, such trade amounted to approx- 
imately 4.5 million bushels of net 
imports, most of which came from 
Uruguay. 


A Temporary Situation 


The importation of large quantities 
of wheat flour during the postwar 
food emergency period was an en- 
forced reversal’ of Brazil's historic 
trade pattern and should be consid- 
ered as having been a temporary 
advantage for U. S. and Canadian 
millers. One result of this enforced 
pattern of imports has been to con- 
solidate the aggressive opposition of 








EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is another in the series by 
Mr. Baehr on wheat and flour mar- 
kets of Latin America and the Carib- 
-bean area. These preliminary reports 
are based on a special survey made 
‘ur pg 1950 by Mr. Bachr, marketing 
specialist with the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, 








the Brazilian milling industry to any 
importation of flour except through 
its channels of distribution. 

Imports of all kinds were subjected 
to close governmental control during 
1949 and 1950 in order to control for- 
eign exchange and to reestablish the 
Brazilian money on a sound basis. As 
a result of this policy there were 
practically no imports of wheat from 
dollar sources in 1949-50 and Argen- 
tina resumed its prewar position as 
the principal source of Brazil’s wheat 
supplies. Imports of flour were pro- 
hibited in order to conserve foreign 
exchange; and, since flour from dollar 
sources had been the important por- 
tion of such imports, the U. S. mills 
were the principal sufferers. 

Brazil’s purchases under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement in 1949-50 
amounted to only 1.6 million bushels, 
wheat equivalent; but by May, 1951, 
Brazil had purchased 8.3 million bush- 
els of IWA wheat and flour or almost 
two-thirds of the annual quota. Sig- 
nificantly, the 1950-51 purchases in- 
clude 1 million bushels in the form 
of flour from the U. S. 

Imports during the period from 
1948 to 1950 did not satisfy the mar- 
ket demand for wheat, and antici- 
pated imports for 1950-51 do not 
appear sufficient to meet this demand 
in full. 

The restrictions imposed on imports 
of wheat and flour, which were par- 
ticularly rigorous in 1949-50, were 
modified during the latter part of 
1950, in part because of a better ex- 
change position. However, some un- 
dérlying considerations point toward 
a continuation of such regulations. 





Domestic Food Production 


The substantial dependence of the 
Brazilian economy upon agricultural 
production encourages the expansion 
of food crop production as well as the 
production of other agricultural prod- 
ucts for export. Such expansion of 
food crop production appears to be 
associated with governmental desire 
for a greater national consumption of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE DECENNIAL OF ENRICHMENT 
MARKS THE CONTINUING ROLE OF BREAD AS THE 


STAFF OF LIFE 


Enriched Bread Launched a 
New Era in Nutrition for the 
Ameriwan People 


As Enrichment enters its second decade, the 
human values of enrichment have been es- 
tablished in terms of higher health levels and 
improved mental and physical vigor. In rec- 
ognition of these important benefits, each 
passing year has seen more and more white 


bread enriched. 


This gratifying situation poses a special 
responsibility to the Bakers of America. 
Public acceptance of Enrichment has become 
so broad that consumers, in general, expect 
all white bread to be enriched. You know 
your customers’ faith is fully protected when 
you enrich your bread with Merck Enrich- 
ment Wafers. 


Yours Without Charge 
FREE LIBRARY OF RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Don’t miss the opportunity of en- 
hancing the prestige of your brand 
name and of your company in con- 
nection with the 10th Anniversary 
of Enrichment. Send today for 
your free copy of the 12-page illus- 
trated brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment which brings you in- 
formation on every type of radio 
program in The Merck Free Library 
of Radio Transcriptions and prac- 
tical suggestions on publicity and 
point-of-sale material. 


MERCK ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 











MERCK &€& CO., Inc. 


Manulactu ring Chemists 


RAHWAY. NEW JERGEY 
In Canada: MLRCK & CO. Lim.ted— Montreal 











If your bread profits are shrinking, your 
business may be suffering from the 
hidden costs of inferior flour. These are 
the cripples, the production schedule up- 
sets, the erratic yields that come from up 
and down quality... . and most of all 
the consumer reaction to those lapses in 
taste and eating character of your loaf. It 
is these hidden costs that make inferior 
flour so expensive. Better rely on the top 
quality of the famous RODNEY brands 
which have such a long established rec- 
ord of good baking. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


SEABOARD ALLIED Y MILLING CORP. 
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Five Research Projects Included 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
during a meeting in Chicago recently, 
decided on five specific research proj- 
ects that will either be initiated or 
continued in 1952 by the institute’s 
laboratories. 

They are: a project in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on the causes of bread stal- 
ing; a study financed by the Sugar 
Research Foundation on the functions 
of sugar in bread; a project to be 
started relating to cake packaging; 
research in the new bacteriological 
laboratory on food poisoning, and an 
expansion of preliminary work done 
by the institute in developing an as- 
say program for enrichment. 

The institute also, as one of sev- 
eral food industry organizations, helps 
to finance a fundamental project on 
staphylococcus food poisoning con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago. 

Research projects now are being 
written to cover a study of the bak- 
ing quality of dry milk and a project 
proposed by the USDA poultry branch 
to study the use of frozen eggs in 
bakery foods. 

It is also proposed that during 1952 
some research work will be initiated 
in the new biological laboratory, 
which now is completely equipped. 
Such projects will, at the beginning, 
be chiefly concerned with nutrition 
studies. 

The primary purpose of the Chicago 
meeting was to develop budgets and 
programs for the institute for 1952. 

Consumer Service 

The consumer service department 
will be somewhat reorganized to the 
extent that an over-all director of 
consumer service will be employed to 
direct the activities of the three main 
branches, nutrition education, test 
kitchen and food publicity. 

This department is an integral unit 
of the Bakers of America Program 
and is the chief public relations 
branch of that program insofar as it 
deals with educators, public health 
officials, government, dietitians, doc- 
tors, dentists and other professional 
groups. It is planned to revise a num- 
ber of pieces of consumer literature 
which now are being used by the in- 
stitute and to develop at least three 
new publications. 

The board also announced that the 
1952 schedule for the Institute School 
of Baking has definitely provided for 
a 10-day short course and for two 
general courses. The short course, for 
flour and milling salesmen, will be 
held from Jan. 7-18, and milling firms 
have been invited to send selected 
salesmen to this course. The fee will 
be $100, and application blanks may 
be obtained from the institute or from 
the Millers National Federation. 

A 20-week general baking course, 
which will be Class No. 61, will run 
from Jan. 21-June 6, and a second 
20-week general course is scheduled 
from Aug. 4-Dec. 19. The new catalog 
and application blanks for the gen- 
eral courses may be obtained from 
the institute. 

Sanitation Course 

It also was decided that during the 
year a post graduate course on sani- 
tation would be given for one week, 
and that a second course for sales- 
men from the allied trades other than 
the milling industry would be held. 

The board also discussed with the 
school officials future plans for co- 
operating with Northwestern Univer- 
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AIB Board Outlines 1952 Work; 


sity on courses in bakery manage- 
ment and maintenance. 

The board of directors discussed 
further upgrading of the various 
courses to be offered in the school. 
Dr. Robert W. English, the new direc- 
tor of education, appeared before the 
board and discussed these plans in 
detail. 

During the present class now in 
session at the school members of the 
laboratory and research staff and the 


professiona! staff of the department 
of sanitation are being used as regu- 
lar lecturers to the school. 

The program for the institute’s de- 
partment of sanitation for 1952 will 
include a greatly increased service in 
the form of bulletins to the industry 
on new developments in entomology 
and chemistry relating to bakery 
sanitation. 

During 1951 the department of san- 
itation will have conducted inspection 
and in-plant training in more than 
400 bakeries, and it is planned to 
increase this number to approximate- 
ly 500 during 4952. Expressions of 
opinion from the bakers who use this 
service are uniformly high in praise 
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of its effectiveness, the institute re- 
ports. 

The institute's laboratories are now 
fully equipped and in operation with 
the most modern laboratory equip- 
ment that can be obtained. 

One of the sections in the labora- 
tory is the analysis and assay work 
for the industry which is done on a 
fee basis. Included in this service are 
examination of finished products as 
well as flour for extraneous material, 
scoring of bakery products, vitamin 
assay of bread products and a great 
deal of analysis work on ingredients 
which are sent to the laboratory by 
bakers and allied firms. It is proposed 
to expand this service. 
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The Brazilian Market 





(Continued from page 26) 


those food crops most ecenomically 
produced in Brazil. 

As a consequence, wheat exports 
will meet increasing competition from 
expanding domestic wheat production, 
and also from increased production of 
rice and other carbohydrate foods 
such as manioc. The pressure for 
self-sufficiency in food crops has been 
accompanied by efforts to increase 
production of wheat, rice, corn and 


other basic food crops such as manioc. 

The domestic production of wheat 
has been encouraged by several 
means. Extensive work on the devel- 
opment of varieties suitable to the 
climate and resistant to plant dis- 
eases has achieved marked success. 
The expansion of acreage into the 
warmer areas has also resulted from 
the variety development program. On 
the basis of official exchange rates 
the guaranteed price at interior ship- 
ping points was $3.40 bu. for the 1950 
crop. The wheat growers have a guar- 
anteed price for wheat, and the gov- 
ernment has established a number 
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of grain storage facilities in the 
wheat-growing areas. 

Official statistics indicate that the 
postwar production figures for rice, 
wheat and manioc are approximately 
double those prewar. However, since 
average imports of wheat have been 
about the same as prewar levels and 
since population has increased, per 
capita consumption of wheat has 
shown only a slight increase. The 
substantial increase in the production 
of rice can be regarded as reflecting 
increased consumption since exports 
have not increased proportionally. 
(For available supplies of wheat and 
rice, see Table 2.) 
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A few things RIEGEL 
can do for you. . . 


Keep products dry 
Keep products moist 
Retard rancidity 

Retard mold 

Seal with heat or glue 
Provide wet strength 
Stop grease penetration 
Retain aromas, flavors 
Resist extreme cold 
Reduce breakage 
Prevent sifting 

Protect from light 

Resist alkalis 

Boost machine efficiency 
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KEEPING PRODUCTS DRY is one of the commonest problems in 


functional packaging. It is a problem Riegel has solved for 


hundreds of different products such as cereals, chemicals, drugs, 


and desserts. In one case the answer may be a simple waxed 


paper... 


in another it may be a triplex laminated combination 


of foil and special glassines. Invariably the paper must also 


provide many of the functions listed at left. What is right for 


one product is seldom right for another, but Riegel can 


usually tailor-make the right paper . . . quickly, efficiently, 


economically. Join us now in planning for the future. Just tel! 


us what you want paper to do for you. Riegel Paper 


Corporation, P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Station, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


FUNCTIONAL PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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The increase in per capita consump- 
tion of milled rice (1949-50 over pre- 
war) was approximately 28 lb., while 
for the same periods, the increase in 
wheat consumption was 3 Ibs. This 
level of wheat consumption was ac- 
companied by complaints from all 
segments of the industry reporting 
short ‘supplies of wheat and flour. 
It would appear that under the re- 
strictions imposed on wheat consump- 
tion, increased purchasing power was 
translated into increased rice con- 
sumption in preference to manioc. 


Exceeds Flour Output 

The reported postwar increase in 
manioc root production greatly ex- 
ceeds the increase in manioc flour 
production, although the latter per- 
mits the maintaining of prewar per 
capita consumption of this native 
food. Apparently some of the in- 
creased production of manioc root is 
utilized in animal feeding since in- 
creases in corn production averaged 
only about 5% over the prewar 
period. 

In some cities, short supplies of 
manioc flour may also have contrib- 
uted to the observed increase in rice 
consumption. The nominal increased 
production of the commodity appar- 
ently was insufficient to meet usual 
retail demands and the quantities re- 
quired for admixture with wheat 
flour. 

A governmental regulation requir- 
ing the addition of manioc flour wheat 
to flour was designed to extend the 
available wheat supplies, and admix- 
ture varied between 5 and 15%. This 
regulation was not uniformly en- 
forced because of local short supplies 
of manioc, and in some cases because 
of special consideration for certain 
areas. 

Official sources estimate current 
wheat production at about 15 million 
bushels, with a projected annual in- 
crease of 20%. This is a more opti- 
mistic view than that expressed by 
the trade. Acceptance of government 
estimates of wheat production per- 
mits the calculation that it will take 
at least 20 years to achieve self-suf- 
ficiency in this grain. The realization 
of this position would also require 
that only the present wheat consum- 
ers and their descendants should con- 
tinue as wheat consumers and at the 
present per capita rate, with no ex- 
pansion of wheat consumption to 
other segments of population. 

Unless additional governmental re- 





Table 1—Wheat and Flour*: Exports to 
Brazil by Specified Countries, 1934-38 
Average and 1945-46 to 1949-50 
Annual (1,000 bushels) 

Exporting countries- 
Can- Argen us- 
tralia Total 








Year U.s ada _—ittina 

A veraget— 
1934-38 

Wheat 71 32,961 33,032 

Flour .. 382 22 «1,850 2,254 
Total .. 453 22 34,811 35,286 

Annualt— 
1945-46 

Wheat ... 588 . 39,287 ooee 89,875 

Flour 9,007 1,229 2,576 ++ 12,812 
Total 9,595 1,229 41,863 52,687 
1946-47 - 

Wheat 1,377 698 5,639 7,714 

Flour .... 21,523 2,014 539 24,076 
Total 22,900 2,712 6,178 31,790 
1947-48 E 

Wheat . 14,881 . 14,881 

Flour ... 5.673 794 eee 6,467 
Total .. 5,673 794 14,881 21,348 
1948-49 

Wheat ° 10,729 . 10,729 

Flour .... 17,605 317 oie 453 18,375 
Total < 17,605 317 10,729 453 29,104 
1949-50 

Wheat ... ee 2 36,597 wee 36,599 

Flour .... 104 gust oe 13 117 
Total . 104 2 36,597 13 36,716 


*Flour in wheat equivalent. tCalendar 
years. tJuly-June. Source: Compiled from 
export statistics of supplying countries. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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THE CASE OF THE FALSE FOCUS 






ow st) ee. SE RE | 


Same man? you might be fooled into saying these are two different 
) people, because the camera can lie. By using trick lighting, the skilled photographer 
can achieve a startling difference in pictures of the same model. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF WHEAT are skillfully blended to give precise baking characteristics in the flour type. 


Same flour! Never any doubt when you deal with Atkinson. The flour you 
buy today will be exactly the same as the previous lot. Long runs mean accurate 
milling, checked by extra tests at every important point. Bin-Aged* means precise 
aging—a flour fully aged, ready to use. That’s why you should switch to Atkinson 
for absolute uniformity. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























Ne. 3179—Raisin 
Formula Booklet 


California Raisin Advisory 

» offering a free new color- 
illustpated booklet of 60 “Tested Rai- 
sin | ulas.” The formula book- 
let, “prepared under the direction of 
Willian. Doty, head of the board's 
bakery service ee part 
of the piogram to assist ers in 
the production and merchandising of 
bakery products containing raisins. 
Bread rack hangers, counter cards, 
ad headings, ad spot and sample 
radio commercials also are avail- 
able. Circle No. 3179 for more in- 
formation. 


No. 3184—Equipment 
Catalog 


A 12-page catalog has been issued 
by the Read Standard Corp., describ- 
ing its chemical processing equipment 








and blowers. Among the items de- 
scribed and pictured in the catalog 
are weigh hoppers, vibrating sifters, 
gyratory sifters, brush sifters and 
mixers. 

The publication has specification 
tables and charts of test results, 
along with illustrations of the blow- 
ers, and complete descriptions of 
other equipment also is included. 
Circle No. 3184 for more information. 


No. 3185—Food 
Products Book 


The second edition of volume 2 
of “The Chemistry and Technology 
of Food Products,” edited by Mor- 
ris B. Jacobs, has been published by 
Interscience Publishers. The edition 
is revised and augmented. The vol- 
ume, which contains more than 1,700 
pages, was prepared by 39 special- 
ists, including food technologists, 
chemists, biochemists, bacteriologists, 
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health officers, food inspectors and 
others. 

There is a special chapter in the 
work on baking and baking products, 
which includes such topics as prog- 
ress of the industry, processes for 
yeast-raised bakery products, gas 
production in yeast-raised doughs, 
cake and cookie production, develop- 
ment of staleness and microbiology 
of bakery products. Circle No. 3185 
for more details. 


No. 3180—Cookie 
Cutter 

The Decko Mfg. Co. has introduced 
a machine which, according to the 


firm, cuts 48 uniform icebox cookies 
at one stroke. Strips of refrigerated 





dough are made up 17 in.-and 18 in 
long. These are pressed through the 
wires, the pieces falling into a pan 
under the cutter. The presser bar 
can be used for round or square 
cookies. 

The firm states that fruits and 
nuts can be used in the dough. The 
machine, which is constructed of 
aluminum, can be adapted to cut 
larger cookies. Circle No. 3180 for 
more information. 


Neo. 3182—Stabilizer,. 
Meringue Powder 


Two new products for bakers, an 
all-purpose stabilizer and a meringue 
powder, have been placed on the 
market by Armour & Co. Both bear 
the firm’s “Cloverbloom” trademark. 
According to the firm, the meringue 
powder is made from a formula that 
includes the whites of American eggs, 
reduced to a dry powder by a proc- 
ess that produces a neutral product 
in taste and odor. 

The stabilizer was developed to 
meet the demand for a uniform, neu- 
tral white, unflavored product to 
eliminate dry fillings, starchy taste 
and soggy crusts in pies, the firm 
states. The meringue powder is mar- 
keted in 8-lb. cans and the stabilizer 
in 10-lb. cans and in 50-lb. drums. 
The firm has prepared booklets de- 
scribing the two products, together 
with basic formulas for their use. 
Circle No. 3182 for more information 


Ne. 3176—Boeook on 
Exhibition Goods 


MacLaren & Sons, Ltd., has pub- 
lished a new book entitled “Exhibi- 
tion Goods,” written by L. O. Smith, 
an experienced baker and judge in 
competitions. According to the firm 
the volume includes hints and tips 
on producing the type of products 
that judges are looking for, togeth- 
er with information on faults to 
avoid. 


The book, which contains more 


than 350 pages, is handsomely bound 
and printed and is well illustrated. 
It includes 19 chapters on such topics 
cakes, 


as raw materials, bread, 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
rested 
opanoratO”), xing 

“er fine BA 
Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miuutne Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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GREEN’ ‘, MILLING co. 
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sponge goods, pastries and chocolate 
work. Circle No. 3176 for more in- 
formation. 


Ne. 3183—Leaflet 
on Proofer 


The Union Machinery Co., sub- 
sidiary of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co., has released a folder 
describing the AMF-Union Model 
“SJ” sanitized procfer. Illustrations 
in the leaflet show features of the 
equipment and help describe the 
proofing operation in which dough 
pieces are turned over twice 

The proofer is available in either 
4-strand or 6-strand construction, 
with four or more sections. Capaci- 
ties range from 1,500 to 10,000 dough 
pieces an hour, and variable speed 
drive permits a variation from 8 to 
20 min. proofing time. Circle No. 3183 
for more details. 


No. 3177—Specialty 
Bread Formulas 


A 20-page booklet containing for- 
mulas and baking instructions for 
such specialty breads as Holland 
Dutch Loaf, salt-rising bread, Eng- 
lish cottage loaf and many others is 
available, without charge, from the 
Borden Co., while the supply lasts. 
The booklet is entitled “Specialty 
Breads in the Retail Bakery.” Cir- 
cle No. 3177 for more information. 


No. 31738—Bin 
Level Indieator 


A new model bin level indicator 
has been announced by the Bin-Di- 
cator Co. The firm states that the 
unit, “Model CS Bin-Dicator,” is de- 
signed for suspended installation from 
above and therefore can be located 


PIPE 
SUPPORTS 















LOW-LEVEL 
BIN-DICATOR 


anywhere in the bin where there 
will be a free flow of material to 
and away from the diaphragm. 

The product is designed to be 
drilled and tapped to take any size 
pipe up to 2 in. and the installa- 
tion can be moved easily up or down 
in the bin to operate at different 
levels or lifted out for inspection, 
according to the firm. Circle No, 3178 
for more information. 


No. 3181—Vacuum 
Cleaner 


A new wet-dry vacuum cleaner is 
being offered for industrial and com- 
mercial cleaning by the Clarke Sand- 
ing Machine Co. The machine, pow- 
ered by a one horsepower motor 
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which is moisture proof and rubber 
mounted, picks up water, dirt and 
dust. The water lift is 63 in. 

The 15-gal. tank is made of steel 
and the interior and exterior are 





a i i a 


porcelain lined, according to the 
manufacturer. A special dump valve 
is provided for draining, and a shut- 
off device warns the operator when 
the tank is filled to capacity. Cir- 
cle No. 3181 for more information. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUID, FROZEN, DRIED 
EGG PRODUCTION DROPS 


WASHINGTON — The production 
of 13,648,000 Ib. liquid egg during 
August was the smallest quantity 
produced during the month since Au- 
gust, 1940, the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports. The August 
production this year was 58% less 
than the August production of 32,- 
572,000 Ib. last year and 53% less 
than the 1945-49 average production 
of 29,003,000 lb. for the month. 

Dried egg production during Au- 
gust totaled 495,000 lb. compared 
with 5,199,000 lb. during August last 
year. Production consisted of 15,000 
lb. dried whole egg, 266,000 Ib. dried 
albumen and 214,000 lb. dried yolk. 
Dried egg production for the first 
eight months of this year totaled 
15,523,000 Ib. compared with 85,- 
692,000 lb. during the same period 
last year. 

The quantity of frozen egg pro- 
duced during August totaled 10,- 
867,000 lb. compared with 13,416,- 
000 Ib. during August last year and 
10,488,000 Ib., the 1945-49 average. 
Frozen egg stocks decreased 14 mil- 
lion pounds during August compared 
with 19 million pounds during Au- 
gust last year and an average de- 
crease of 19 million pounds. 


——~BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Lire 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL BANQUET, DANCE 


ST. LOUIS—The annual banquet 
and dinner dance of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Protective and Be- 
nevolent Assn. was held recently at 
the Norwood Hills Country Club, St. 
Louis, with more than 300 members 
and their families in attendance. 

Many speakers from the local as- 
sociation, allied tradesmen and rep- 
resentatives of the state group were 
on the program. Richard Sattler, Sat- 
tler Bakery, was in charge of the 
entertainment committee. 

An excellent dinner was served, 
after which an evening of dancing 
and conversation was enjoyed by 
those attending. The final feature of 
the evening was the awarding of the 
attendance prizes. 














fine CAKES 
and PASTRIES make 


PLEASED CUSTOMERS 





One of many 
quick-selling baking items 
made with 





Genuine* ALMOND PASTE 


HEIDE MACAROON PASTE 


HEIDE KERNEL PASTE 


HEIDE MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 


HEIDE FONDANT ICING 


Write for free copy of 
booklet “Fancy Cake Baking” 


HENRY HEIDE 


New York, N. Y. 
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AM grateful for the opportunity 
I to meet with those who produce 
the nation’s bread. During the 
time that bread standards have been 
under consideration we in the Food 
and Drug Administration have added 
a great deal to our knowledge about 
bread and how it is produced. And I 
am sure you have learned much about 
the food law and, what is more sig- 
nificant, about the importance and re- 
sponsibility of the place your industry 
occupies in the pattern of American 
life. The public hearings on bread in 
which we all participated have already 
made their contribution to the public 
welfare and will yield even greater 
benefits in the future. 
By the time the bread hearings 
were concluded we had a record of 
more than 17,000 pages of testimony 





EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address delivered by Mr. Crawford 
before the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Ch‘cago, 
Oct. 18-17. His “challenge to the bak- 
ing industry” has aroused consider- 
able comment within the industry. 
His department is a part of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and has been 
concerned with the development of 
federal standards of identity for 
bread and rolls since the first hear- 
ing. 





and nearly 5,000 pages of exhibits. 
We thought it contained virtually the 
sum total of human knowledge on the 
subject. But we still had something 
to learn. 

The issuance of the proposed order 
on Aug. 8, 1950, signaled a barrage 
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of cnticism unlike any we had ever 
experienced. 

It came in part from some elements 
in the baking industry itself and in 
part from consumers. Its outstanding 
feature was a campaign of misinfor- 
mation by the commercial sponsors 
of a high protein bread. 

This campaign was joined by a 
self-styled “nutritionist” who broad- 
casts on the radio. The sponsors of 
this bread, and this self-designated 
expert, alarmed the public with asser- 
tions that our proposed standards 
would prevent the bakers of this 
country from making any further im- 
provement of their product—which 
they characterized as woefully infe- 
rior. Using the scare technique to the 
limit, they led people to believe that 
the standard, if adopted, would de- 
prive them of a special formula loaf 
containing soy flour, added wheat 
germ and an unusually high quantity 
of dry skim milk. 


Consumers Protest to FDA 

Letters poured in, both from excit- 
ed consumers of this special loaf and 
from others who thought a principle 
was at stake. These communications 
were addressed directly to us, to the 
Federal Security Administrator, to 
members of Congress and many other 
persons prominent in public life. 

A typical complaint was that the 
Food and Drug Administration was 
“limiting the amount of good nutri- 
tion which a baker can put into a loaf 


of bread” and that unless this special 
formula product could be labeled as 
white bread, it would be impractical 
for small bakers to sell it in competi- 
tion with ordinary white bread. In 
addition to these specious conclusions, 
some letters accused the Food and 
Drug Administration of protecting the 
profits of big milling and baking in- 
terests by making it possible for them 
to exploit, and even to poison their 
customers! 

The Food and Drug Administration 
answered these letters. We believe 
that when consumers write to us 
about any matter that affects their 
welfare or that of their families, they 
are entitled to a clear, unequivocal 
explanation of our position. This is 
not always easy when complex tech- 
nical and legal questions are involved. 
We tried to explain in simple terms 
what the effect of the proposed stand- 
ards would be if they were finally 
adopted. 

We pointed out that our proposals 
would not prevent any baker from 
continuing to market bread contain- 
ing worth-while amounts of soy flour, 
wheat germ, and the like, provided 
the bread is honestly labeled. We ex- 
plained that such bread is distinctly 
different from regular white bread 
and therefore would not be affected 
by the standard for white bread, but 
that it would have to be labeled with 
a name that would enable the pur- 
chaser to identify it in the grocery 
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Is lt True— What They Say About Bread? 


By C. W. Crawford 


Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


store and prevent its being confused 
with white bread. 


Protecting the Consumer 

We said that the label of such 
bread would be required under the 
law to list the ingredients. We tried 
to make it clear that the standard 
would prevent the kind of cheating 
in which claims of super-nutritive 
values are based on inconsequential 
amounts of unusual ingredients, a 
type of sales promotion that has been 
altogether too common in some quart- 
ers of the baking industry. 

When some of our replies fell into 


C. W. Crawford 
. Defends Bread . 

















Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 


under constant laboratory control. 


It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
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(It’s really the California Raisin 
Industry’s December magazine ad 


—but look what it does for you.) 


Full-coloy 

: ag q > 
I; TIES IN with your enrichment program. For ” Ppearing in 
when you bake goods “Rich with Raisins” you /eC. Issues McCALL'S 


enrich them with — BETTER HOMES & 


ENERGY! Raisins average 70% sugar— provide 
1218 to 1600 calories per pound. 


out-of. a 
eating ...and extr inary, 
MINERALS! Raisins are rich in iron and copper extra-good for you, 
— also supply calcium, magnesium, potassium 
and phosphorus. 


VITAMINS! Raisins provide carotene, thiamin 
and riboflavin. 
It helps sell your Raisin-rich baked goods. This 
full-color advertising helps whet consumer appe- 
tites ... by spotlighting the extra flavor and good 
taste of goods baked “Rich with Raisins”. 
Cookies are headlined in this particular ad — 


other raisin items will be featured in advertising 
to follow. 





And you can tie in with your own advertising 
and store promotion, too. Colorful bread rack 
hangers, counter cards, ad headings, ad spots and 
sample radio commercials are available free. Just 
send a post card to CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY 
BOARD, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


The California Raisin Industry also offers 
a free new color-illustrated booklet of 55 
“Tested Raisin Formulas” and assistance of 
the Bakery Service Department. If you'd 
like this booklet or have any special ques- 
tions, write to California Raisin Advisory 
Board, Bakery Service Dept., P.O. Box 
1963, Fresno, California. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 


brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 
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WILLING Co. 


MINNESOTA 


1 af,-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Write, Wire or Phone for Latest Quotations 


MENTE: CO., INC. 


BOX 1098 


SAVANNAH 


saac T. Rhea, Pres. 


BOX 690 


NEW ORLEANS . 


Dept. N 


BOX 204 


HOUSTON 


the hands of the radio artist he 
characterized our statement as 
“double talk.” Promptly we began 
getting more letters telling us to 
stop the “double talk.” One New York 
City housewife wrote: 

“This is double talk. One state- 
ment conflicts with another. We read 
our labels and don’t need to be pro- 
tected against better breads. You are 
dishonest and sneaky in your argu- 
ments. Don’t try to explain this to 
me any further. I know as well as 
you how to read and we are going 
to do something about this double 
talk. Your big bread lobbies are not 
going to put it over.” 

Except for a very few, these letters 
were consistently critical, or even 
violently abusive. I wish it were pos- 
sible for you leaders of the baking 
industry to read these letters from 
Mrs. Irate Consumer. They reveal 
not only what many people believe 
about the proposed bread standards— 
they show what many people belive 
about the baking industry and its 
principal product, and in fact about 
the food industry as a whole. 


The Consumer’s Notions 

Let me list a few of the notions 
taken from recent letters: 

@ White flour and refined sugar 
are poisonous and ought to be out- 
lawed. 

@ Milling removes all the worth- 
while nutrients from wheat, and the 
white flour that goes into our daily 
bread is virtually worthless from a 
nutritional standpoint. 

@ The best part of the wheat berry 
is sold for cattle feed, or is used to 
extract the vitamins for sale at diet- 
ary supplements which the public 
needs because of its impoverished 
bread. 

@ Millers use harmful chemicals 
to bleach flour. Bleaching further de- 
vitalizes the flour. 

@ Bakers use other harmful chem- 
icals to fabricate loaves that are a 
travesty on real bread. 

These attacks are directed mainly 
at your principal product, enriched 
bread—the bread you began making 
upon the recommendation of the 
great majority of the outstanding nu- 
tritional scientists of this country, the 
bread that has played a large part in 
practically eradicating a number of 
nutritional deficiency diseases from 
our population. 


Criticism Widely Circulated 

These critical ideas are being widely 
circulated. They are cropping up in 
sensational magazine stories. A recent 
article was called “Bread—Our Phony 
Staff of Life.” Another was titled 
“Are We Eating Poisoned Foods?” 
with a picture of loaves of bread im- 
mediately over the word “Poisoned.” 
And bread is portrayed as the Jead- 
ing villain in attacks on our general 
food supply that are coming with in- 
creasing frequency and emphasis in 
newspaper and magazine articles, in 
radio and television broadcasts, in 
books and pamphlets, and from so- 
called health food lecturers. 

That the public should be impressed 
by these attaacks is not surprising. 
People have always been concerned 
about what they ate. They can be- 
come highly emotional if they think 
their food is not. wholesome and nu- 
tritious. The last three decades have 
brought brilliant advances in the 
science of nutrition. There was much 
publicity about newly discovered vita- 
mins, about new knowledge of min- 
eral nutrients, and about nutritional 
deficiency diseases like pellagra which 
were once not uncommon. The term 
“hidden hunger” was coined. 

Then came World War II and the 
emphasis on both food conservation 
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Seen the new rooms?... 


ot tHe SHERMAN 


Moke the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

@ New rooms, 
dramatically designed. 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly ~ 
restyled 


Well of the Sec. 
©@ Handy-to- 
everything location. 
© Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen’! Mgr. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 

















I Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR BAKED 
FOODS SHOW INCREASE 


CHICAGO—Consumers spent more 
for bakery foods in 1950, according 
to a survey just completed and re- 
leased by Food Topics magazine. This 
survey, taken annually, indicates the 
trend in domestic food consumption 
at all levels including farms, restau- 
rants, institutions and government. 
Comparative figures on bakery foods 
for the past two years are as follows 
(last three zeros are omitted): 





Products 1950 1949 
White bread... $1,624,288 $1,561,137 
Other bread .. 383,698 378,069 
Rolls, bread type 225,251 223,242 
Cakes, pastries 736,816 732,778 
PE ig ees oe 190,004 188,989 
Doughnuts .... 235,204 210,327 


The survey indicates that slightly 
over haif of the total bakery foods 
purchased are bought in combination 
food stores, the balance in retail bak- 
eries, delicatessens, meat markets 
and other varied food outlets. 


and adequate nutrition. Conscious- 
ness of potential nutritional inade- 
quacies was emphasized by the pub- 
licity on the advantage of enriched 
flour and enriched bread. Concern was 
felt, and sometimes rightly so, about 
the increasing use of substitutes and 
extenders to conserve scarce foods. 
Increasing the quantities of some of 
our scarcer foods by such unwise de- 
vices as the simple addition of water 
brought more concern and dissatis- 
faction, 

The battle over bread softeners in 
the standards hearing attracted at- 
tention to the widening use of new 
chemicals. This issue was picked up 
in Congress and resulted in the for- 
mation of the Delaney Committee, 
whose investigations of chemical ad- 
ditives are an important public serv- 
ice. But testimony before the com- 
mittee has led to much publicity crit- 
ical of our foods, some of it deserved, 
much undeserved. And we have a re- 
cent report from a senate committee 
on the utilization of farm products 
which criticizes the milling and bak- 
ing industries for the alleged use of 
chemicals of questionable safety in 
their products. It cites nicotinic acid 
as one of the “poisons” you are using, 
but does not reveal the fact that this 
is an essential vitamin which nutri- 
tional authorities have recommended 
and the law requires to be used in 
enriched flour and enriched bread. 
Can you blame the public for being 
confused and suspicious? 


Quacks Confuse the Public 

While all this has been going on a 
small army of food quacks has volun- 
teered to save the consumer from un- 
safe and non-nutritious foods by sup- 
plying their own brands of nutrition- 
al nostrums, without which they claim 
no one can hope to get well and stay 
well or live longer and look younger. 
The vigor and scope of their crusade 
to smear staple foods are having a 
powerful impact on the public’s think- 
ing about its food supply. 

In these several ways false ideas 
on nutrition have been so widely in- 
culeated among the public that we 
are having grave difficulty in some of 
our cases against the most prepos- 
terous nutritional nostrums. 

The result of all these forces has 
been to arouse public distrust of the 
integrity of staple foods to an extent 
far surpassing anything I have seen 
before in my nearly 35 years of serv- 
ice. Sound nutritional education and 
habits have been handicapped by 
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years. I do not need to labor what 
this means to you as producers of 
our most importan food, or to the 
food industry generally. 

I do not profess to know the an- 
swers to all the questions that occur 
about how to reverse the trend and 
restore public confidence in our food 
supply. But I do not believe it will 
be enough merely to spread the truth 
that we have the finest and most nu- 
tritious food supply and are freer 
from malnutrition than any nation in 
history. Those who have become skep- 
tical, and they are legion, won't be 
persuaded so easily. 

Certainly the facts disclosed by 


the rapidly advancing science of nu- 
trition ought to be spread to correct 
the overwhelming misinformation 
which the public has been fed during 
recent years. Vigorous support of 
sound programs of consumer educa- 
tion in nutrition would be helpful, 
particularly if they are conducted in 
an aura of complete scientific free- 
dor. 

If such a plan were adopted, a num- 
ber of other things should be done to 
safeguard or amplify its effectiveness. 

Some bakers claim for their bread a 
completeness of nutritional values 
that is plain exaggeration. Such 
claims would be exposed and discred- 
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ited by a program of nutritional edu- 
cation. Representations that enriched 
bread makes a substantial contribu- 
tion of each and every nutrient re- 
quired by growing children and that 
each loaf is equal to so much meat 
or milk or eggs, add to the handicap 
of consumer confusion and misin- 
formation. Similar claims have per- 
suaded many consumers that bread 
is inferior and undesirabl: when they 
hear that a diet of bread alone will 
not sustain the growth of rats! 
None of these claims reflects credit 
on the baking industry. They ignore 
or obscure the teachings of nutri- 
tionists that a varied diet, chosen 
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Union Multiwall Specialist 


will show you how to make 
Handling Labor more productive 


NE of the hidden costs in packaging is in the handling of pack- 
O aging materials from unloading dock to warehouse to packag- 


ing assembly line. 


Thanks to new ways of shipping and handling, many firms now 
find savings in handling costs alone more than justify a switch to 
Union Multiwall Bags. The Union Multiwall Specialist who calls 
on you, can tell you all about the recent cost-cutting developments 


in handling of multiwall bags. 


He’ll show you, too, why more than 300 industries now find Union 
Multiwall Bags cut packaging costs all along the line—in handling, 
packaging, shipping—yes, and in better product protection, too. 

Even if you’re now using multiwall bags, the Union representative 
who calls on you can give you new ideas to save money. For he is 
backed by the skilled engineers and packaging experts of America’s 


largest maker of paper bags. 


Let him show you how Union resources and packaging experience 


can help you! 
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3 UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. « NEW ORLEANS, LA. + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « KANSAS CITY, MO. + HOUSTON, TEXAS « BALTIMORE, MD. 
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In the November 20 issue of Look magazine, 
the BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM will 
run a full-color ad featuring this headline 
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and similar illustrations. This powerful 
advertising series is doing an excellent job 
for the entire industry, and Anheuser-Busch 
adds its congratulations and encouragement 


to the BAKERS OF AMERICA PROGRAM. 





eee and here’s how to make 
MOM bring home the BREAD 


Yes, promotion helps bring customers in... but it's 
the quality of the BREAD that brings ‘em back for 
more. That's why successful bakers won't settle for 
less than the best in their selection of quality ingre- 
dients ... like BUDWEISER Bakers Yeast, the yeast 
that gives the same, dependable, efficient results, 
loaf after loaf after loaf. 


BUSCH, INC. s:10u: mo. 
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from a number of different classes 
of foods, is necessary for good nutri- 
tion. To encourage any consumer, by 
direct or implied claims, to believe 
that the diet may be limited to a 
single food or class of foods is wholly 
misleading and unrealistic. This does 
not argue against needed improve- 
ment in bread. But we do not need to 
make bread a complete diet in itself. 

While we try to reassure disturbed 
consumers of the general integrity of 
our food supply, it is difficult to give 
a convincing answer when they ex- 
press concern over the use of chemi- 
cals that have not been adequately 
tested to determine their safety. In 
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the absence of authority in the pres- 
ent law to require it, adequate testing 
for safety is too frequently neglected. 
The baking industry and the food 
industry generally will serve their 
own interests by vigorously support- 
ing legislation which will close this 
loophole. Many consumers will be 
watching developments on this front. 
What the food industry does will have 
a bearing on their confidence in the 
nation’s food supply. 


Baking Industry Commended 
The baking industry is to be com- 


mended for its splendid advances in 
sanitation over the past several years. 


Under the leadership of the American 
Institute of Baking great improve- 
ments have been made in housekeep- 
ing practices in your bakeries. You 
have even undertaken the redesign- 
ing of your machinery to insure great- 
er cleanliness. These programs should 
be vigorously pressed so that every 
plant manager will feel unconcerned 
if a committee of housewives inspects 
every nook and cranny of his produc- 
tion and storage facilities. Consumer 
confidence can get a real boost when 
the plant is found even cleaner than 
the average home kitchen. 

The bread standards which we hope 
will be issued soon will cover only a 








Sterling-W mtbrop Research 
Institute serving Sterwin 
Chemicals Inc 





HELPS YOU PRODUCE BETTER FOOD PRODUCTS 
Easily... Accurately... Economically 


STERWIN CHEMICALS, backed by the extensive manufacturing and 
research facilities of the entire Sterling Drug organization, is con- 





tinually striving to supply food processors with modern products 
and methods that will aid in the production of better food products 
easily, accurately and economically. 


Contributions to the Food Industry by Sterwin products have been 
many. Outstanding among them are, we believe, the following 


famous products . . 


ARST LIGNIN VANILLIN 


MADE IN UNITED STATES! 


ZIMCO® Pure Lignin Vanillin U.S.P. Made 
by world’s largest Vanillin manufacturer. 
Preferred by leading flavor suppliers and 
manufacturers of confections, ice cream, 
baked goods, soft drinks and other foods. 


LOW-ASH FOOD 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURE! 
VEXTRAM® The original starch base en- 
richment mixture. Keeps market value of en- 
riched flour up by keeping the ash content 

low. Free-flowing .. . uniform . . . stable. 


i QUATERNARY 


AMMONIUM GERMICIDE! 


ROCCAL® A powerful germicide that may 
be used for every equipment sanitizing job 
throughout the Food industry. 


. each a first in its field: 


ARST 


° BREAD- 

° ENRICHMENT TABLETS! 

- B-E-T-§® Enabled bakers to comply prompt- 
+ ly with War Food Order No. 1. This tablet 
: method has made enrichment in the bakery 
° both practical and economical . . . saving 
" bakers many millions of dollars. 
. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece 


ARST SYNTHETIC 


VITAMIN D3! 


TRIDEE® The form of Vitamin D which has 

the greatest antirachitic value in poultry. D, 

is also used for fortification of evaporated 
4 milk and other food products. 


“Custom-Blended” 


AST VITAMIN 


FEED CONCENTRATES 


manufacturer. 


Sterwin products are manufactured in Sterling Drug plants at: Rothschild, Wis., 
Rensselaer, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, Myerstown, Pa., and Windsor, Canada. 
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\ Statue Chomial. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Fronettt. Ae 


Special formulations to meet the individual 
and varied vitamin requirements of every feed 





OTHER 
STERWIN PRODUCTS FOR 
THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


OXYLITE®—A highly efficient and 
economical flour bleaching agent. 
Endorsed by millers in every flour 
producing state. 


PARAKEET—Brand of Certified Food 
Colors—adds eye and sales appeal to 
all types of food products. 


RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE—For fortifi- 
cation of poultry feeds to increase egg 
production, aid growth and hatch- 
ability. 

STERWIN’S BROMATE MIX—A free- 


flowing maturing agent that is easy to 
handle and blend with flour. 


U.S.P. VITAMINS AND 
AMINO ACIDS IN BULK 








Distributor of the products formerly sold by Special Markets-industrial Division of Winthrop: Stearns Inc... and Vanilin Division of General Drug Company 
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few of the principal kinds of bread. 
The standards will specify the ingre- 
dients which may be used in each of 
these kinds and will exclude ingre- 
dients of dubious safety or suitabili- 
ty. Maximum or minimum limits will 
be placed on the quantities of some of 
the ingredients, as consumer inter- 
est may require. The names under 
which these breads are defined will 
accord to consumer understanding, 
and these names will be required to 
appear on the wrappers. 

The over-all purpose of the stand- 
ards is to insure that the composition 
of these breads is what it should be 
and that the names under which they 
are sold are accurately meaningful to 
consumers, The standards must carry 
out the statutory mandate to “pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers.” In doing so 
the industry will benefit from the sta- 
bilization of practices, the curbing of 
unfair competition, and from in- 
creased consumer confidence. 

The issuance of these standards will 
not close the door to improvements in 
nutritional or other quality of the 
breads they cover. New develop- 
ments that are of real benefit can be 
recognized by amending the stand- 
ards. And the door remains wide open 
for new kinds of bread that do not 
purport to be the standardized kinds, 
but are sold on their own merits. 

Several of the breads that will not 
be covered by the forthcoming order 
are produced in substantial volume. 
Much confusion exists in consumers’ 
minds about what they are because 
of the uninformative and frequently 
misleading names under which they 
are sold. Considerable testimony on 
such breads was taken at the hear- 
ings but the evidence was inadequate 
to permit their standardization. 

I believe the baking industry could 
make very substantial progress to- 
ward restoring consumer confidence 
by promptly sponsoring the stand- 
ardization of these breads. I urge you 
to weigh the gains that I think can be 
clearly foreseen from clearing up this 
situation, against the dubious advan- 
tage or even losses that will result 
from maintaining the status quo. 


Bread’s Responsibility 

We should bear in mind that bread 
is both a universal food and a symbol 
of life—it is the staff of life. The lit- 
eral and symbolic importance with 
which consumers invest it should nev- 
er be forgotton by those who produce 
it. It is expected to be like Caesar’s 
wife, above suspicion. 

In summary, I believe that support 
of sound consumer education in nu- 
trition, avoidance of claims for bread 
that directly or by influence or innu- 
endo confuse or mislead the consum- 
er, support of legislation to insure the 
safety of new ingredients before they 
are used, vigorous maintenance of 
your sanitation programs, sponsor- 
ship of standards for more of your 
products, are all steps that would 
lead the public to greater confidence 
in your products and make consumers 
less vulnerable to the screwball the- 
ories of nutrition preached by char- 
latans and crackpots. 

May I venture another suggestion 
from studies of our correspondence. 
The volume of the letters we received 
frem consumers all over the country 
who are critical of bread, and the 
way in which these letters are writ- 
ten, convince us that they represent 
the views of a very substantial part 
of the total population. A large pro- 
portion of these consumers indicate 
they don’t like the taste of bread. 
They compare it to cotton, paper tow- 
els and wallpaper paste. 

Our bread standards will not nec- 
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essarily have the effect of making 
bread more palatable. They are stand- 
ards of identity. In effect they set up 
bread recipes—they require the use 
of certain ingredients and specify 
ethers which the baker may use at 
his option. We all know that an artis- 
tic cook can use a recipe to make a 
gourmet’s dream while another cook 
may use it to create a mess. 

We Americans are prone to con- 
centrate attention on science and the 
products of science. Within the span 
of a lifetime we have seen the in- 
troduction of electric lights and the 
telephone, followed by one new in- 
vention after another down to the 

















tions may continue suce 
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miracle drugs and atomic power, and 
all contributing to what we think is a 
better way of life. But have we paid 
as much attention to other fields in 
which the genius of man has found 
reward? 

Applying “Culinary Art” 

Your engineers, chemists and other 
scientists have systematized and 
streamlined the processes and ma- 
chinery of baking to achieve the laud- 
able goal of mass production. But 
have you exhausted the possibility of 
applying more art—of the culinary 
kind—to baking, of teaming up this 
art with science in search of greater 








palatability for your product? 

I know that the baking and milling 
industries have expended much time 
and money in an earnest effort to 
make bread more tasty. I am sure 
you have convincing evidence that 
the great majority of consumers like 
bread as it is. But can you say that 
consumer preferences are not chang- 
ing? May it not be possible to make 
bread appeal to even more consumers, 
and to make it please even better 
these wh. like your present product? 

I do not know what practical value 
you may find in this suggestion. I 
offer it because it is inherent in the 
consumer expressions we receive. I 
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ONAL YEAST 


_/~—vniform dnd reliable 


oe 


> NefionaL brings you yeast of the highest purity that is uniform and 


® /teliable¢so that you as bakers majatain even quality in the staff of life. 


~ /  Narfonat also brings you a whole line of essential bakery products: 





and others, as well as: 


NATIONAL YEAST FOOD, ACTWE DRY YEAST, BAKING POWDER, MALT SYRUP 


Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 






Armour’s 


Armo Dri Puff Paste 





ful and profitable. 


Many of the largesf and thousands of the smallest bakeries have 


been NATIONAL 


tomers for years—a tribute to the service and 


uniform quality of NATIONAL products. 


























EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: PLANTS: 
: _35 E. Wacker Drive Belleville, N. J. 
Island City, N. Y. Clee, Crystal Lake, tit. 
iz ere, wih re hs ee Te ia . 



































Armour’s Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
overbloom Frozen Sugared Yolks 


Armour’s Armtex—the fortified egg 


Frozen 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


. FRANK J. HALE, President 
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BAKERS URGED TO STAY 
ON THE JOB 


LOS ANGELES—‘“Stick With Your 
Job” is one of the themes of employee 
relations at the Van de Kamp Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc. The steady ex- 
pansion of aircraft and other defense 
production in that area has opened up 
numerous other employment oppor- 
tunities. Some of the messages to em- 
ployees are: “Build Your Security 
Here! Stick With Your Job!” “Your 
Know-How Counts Most Where You 
Are! Stick With Your Job!” “Job- 
Jumping Wastes Know-How! Stick 
With Your Job!” “Your Staying Pow- 
er Boosts Your Earning Power! Stick 
With Your Job!” 





do not know that in any argument 
to change a consumer’s mistaken be- 
lief that bread is not a nutritious 
food, you have two strikes against 
you if she doesn’t like its taste. Even 
if you win the argument you have 
an empty victory because she isn’t 
likely to consume more bread if to 
her it is unpalatable. And I think the 
conclusion is warranted that con- 
sumers are more likely to be sus- 
picious of foods that in their opinion 
don’t taste good. 


A Challenge to the Industry 

The baking industry will not find 
the answer to its problems in high 
powered promotion of products which 
any substantial part of the public 
regards as inferior either in palata- 
bility or nutritional value. You will 
not find the answer in complacently 
ignoring the situation. Nor will you 
find it in angry blasts at ignorant or 
prejudiced or dishonest critics, how- 
ever righteous your indignation. It is 
your job to find out what consumers 
want and give it to them. 

The baking industry has a challenge 

to keep bread above suspicion, and 
to make it so good that after grace, 
the first thing children will say is 
“Please pass the bread!” I have faith 
in your ability and in your will to 
meet this challenge. 


SREAD (S THE STAFF OF Lire 


BAKERY ENGINEERS 
SEE MOVIE PREMIER 


LOS ANGELES—The premier of 
the American Federation of Labor’s 
color movie production on accidents 
in the baking industry was held at 
the September meeting of the local 
chapter of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Nearly every pos- 
sible mishap and accident was acted 
out in the film, pointing up the con- 
ditions and circumstances which 
bring about costly accidents to em- 
ployees and equipment. 

Ralph Ware of the local office 
of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. spoke on safety in the 
bakery industry on the same pro- 
gram. G. C. Wieman, manager of 
the Los Angeles division of the West- 
ern Waxed Paper Co., was host to 
the bakery engineers Oct. 24 at the 
plant. Mrs. Minnie Bartlett, secre- 
tary, reported that the annual sum- 
mer picnic in Pasadena was a record- 
breaker, drawing more than 2,000 
members of the bakery industry and 
their families. 

READ 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ROUTE SERVICE 

DECATUR, ILL.—Omar, Inc., Oma- 
ha, has started a bakery route serv- 
ice here that will result in the em- 
ployment of about 30 persons and in 
the use of from 20 to 25 trucks. Har- 
old Woodruff, branch manager, said 
it would take about three months to 











SS aie an | get the service fully under way. 
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foundation for Permanent Success. 


K ING MIDAS means Quality 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis @ Minnesota 














A 


Complete Line 
of Bakery Flour 


to fit 


your every need 


Premium Hard Spring Wheat 
Flours 


OCCIDENT SPECIAL 
SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER 
POWERFUL 


OCCIDENT 100% WHOLE 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Mellow Type Spring Wheat 
Flours 


E-A-CO 
SUNBURST 
GOLD HEART 
CLASSIC CLEAR 


Hard Winter Wheat Fiours 


AMERICAN BEAUTY SPECIAL 
AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS 


RELIABLE 
CLARO 
BEACON 
MILLIONAIRE 
MARIPOSA 


Cake Flours 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 
ROYAL PATENT 
SOLITE 

R-M SPECIAL CAKE 


plus a complete line of special 


purpose flours 








SPECIAL NOTICE: 
to large Machine Shop Operators 


Inquire today about the new addi- 
tion to Russell-Miller’s family of 
Fine Bakery Flours—Extra-mellow 
Spring Wheat Flours, especially 
milled with unusual tolerance and 
other qualities you normally expect 
from Russell-Miller: 


SUNLIGHT . . . . Short Patent 
DANDY DOUGH ... . Intermediate 


Patent 


SILVER HEART ... . Bakers Patent 
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from 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


TWICE THE FORMER SIZE! TWICE 
AS MANY TESTED FORMULAS! 













The most complete, convenient 
Bakers’ Aid Russell-Miller 
has ever offered! 








Now, this completely new Bakers’ Aid 
brings you more new tested formulas 
and make-up procedures for breads, 
specialty breads, pastries, cakes, frost- 
ings, cookies and unusual feature items. 

Plus many tested merchandising aids 
for boosting sales. Helpful storage and 
sanitation tips, too. 

Actual size 534"x 9”. Printed on heavy 
paper, in large, clear type. Thumb-tab 
indexed and spiral bound for quick, 
easy reference. 

Just one of these formulas—or one of 
the many baker-tested merchandising 
ideas included—may easily repay your 
investment a hundred times over. 

Write for your copy today! 



















RussELu-MILLeR MILuinG Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 






Specialists in the milling of fine bakery flour 
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| New Bakers’ Aid 


Only 


POSTPAID 







Mail Coupon 
Today 





ACTUAL SIZE 
54"x 9" 


SEND FOR YOUR 
BAKERS’ AID TODAY! 


Use This Handy Order Blank 
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this will produce a more tender crust 
than will pastry flour. 
- ? 3. If a bread dough is made too 
e ad cool, it is a good idea to run the 


mixer longer to bring the dough to 
eg a 
the correct temperature. 


DO YOU KNOW . 





4. The starch content of an aver- 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects age bread flour runs about 78%, 


concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, — eos oe Bg of a cake 
marking each statement TRUE OR FALSE, turn to page 48 for a check " a ‘ 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 5. Honey is generally figured 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. about 80-85% as sweet as cane or 
beet sugar. 

1. In order to prevent rope in be used for each 200 Ib. bread. 6. Glycerine is used in some cakes 
bread during the summer months, 2. When rolling out the crust for and icings as a moisture retaining 
about 1 pt. 90 grain vinegar should pies, bread flour should be used as _ agent. 


Charles R. Collins 


JOINS AIB—Charles R. Collins has 
joined the American Institute of 
Baking, Chieago, as an instructor in 
the maintenance and repair of bak- 
ery equipment. He began his baking 
career by working part time with 
the Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. and 
the Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles. 
Following naval service as a baker, 
he operated the Collins Bakery, 
Hearne, Texas. More recently, he 
was coordinator of the industrial co- 
operative training at Seguin (Texas) 
High School. 





7. When reconstituting powdered 
egg yolks, it is necessary to use 2 lb. 
water with each pound of powdered 
yolks. 

8. Pie crust and cookies should be 
made with unbleached pastry flour in 
order to obtain the best results. 

9. Corn flakes are sometimes used 
in bread doughs to increase the ab- 
sorption. 

10. Yeast raised doughnuts made 

’ from a rich formula should be fried 
@# at a lower temperature than those 


a_ made from a lean formula. 

11. If one boiled icing formula 
calls for 1 qt. water with 6 Ib. sugar 
boiled to 242° F. and another for 
% qt. water with 6 Ib. sugar boiled 
to 242° F., both icings should be 
identical. 


12. Using two types of flour in the 
making of bread, the softer flour 
should be used in the sponge and the 
stronger flour in the dough stage. 

13. A gallon of eggs weighs 8 Ib. 


From all laboratory tests for nutrition — 
From many others, including “blind prefer- 
ence” tests in institutional feeding, comes 


ox, er more of the flour weight is nonfat dry milk solids 


this conclusion for bakers: Nonfat dry milk 
solids in bread” is not only good for people 
but it pleases them. They eat more. 


Whole families are quick to notice the dif- 
ference. For the father and children it is 
the difference in taste, extra freshness, 
texture, crust and other characteristics. 
The mother is more aware of nutritional 
values. For her the difference also lies in 
that statement on the wrapper — “each 
pound contains the nonfat solids of seven 
ounces of milk.” 


Yes, whole families eat more, and they buy 
it from the baker who uses 6% ndms*. 


Ask your milk supplier for free booklet, 
“Sales Slants for the Baker”. Also request 
Bulletin 190 on how to increase your sales 
by. advertising the superior quality of bread 
made with added nonfat dry milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc, 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


14. In making soda crackers %- 
1%% yeast, based on the weight of 
the flour, is used. 

15. The average fermentation loss 
in a controlled fermentation room is 
about .5%. 

16. In order to easily clean angel 
food pans, they should be soaked in 
hot water some time before they 
are cleaned. 

17. When canned apples are flat in 
taste, they may be improved by the 
addition of a small amount of citric 
acid. 

18. In many molasses and choco- 
late cakes, soda is used as both a 
leavening agent and to improve the 
crumb color. 

19. White rye flour will absorb 
more water than either medium or 
dark rye flour. 

20. Almond macaroons can be made 
more chewy by using powdered sugar 
instead of granulated sugar. 
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ANOTHER STORY 


For a More Complete Service 


Each year of research and invention 
offers new and improved tools of service. 
Keeping step with this progress helps 
us produce 


GOOCH’S BEST 
“Identical Performance’! 


FLOUR 


GOMEC . .. AKSARBEN 


Goocn MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 





La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characteriezd the 
products of La Grange Mills over the half 
century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











= LA GRANGE MILLS = 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. | 
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HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 








ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 46 











1. True. One pint 90 grain vinegar 
is recommended. Where rope has 
been found, it is recommended that 
1 qt. be used. There are available a 
number of rope and mold inhibitors 
that may be used instead of vinegar. 


2. False. Bread flour contains a 
high percentage of protein, which will 
make a tougher crust. This is espe- 
cially true when the scrap dough is 
reused. Greater shrinkage will also 
result. 


3. False. If this procedure is used, 
the dough will be overmixed, result- 
ing in an inferior loaf of bread. 


4. False. The reverse is true. The 
starch content of bread flour is 
about 73% and in a cake flour about 
78%. 

5. True. Honey contains about 20% 
water. The balance is mainly invert 
sugar and a small amount of sucrose. 


6. True. Glycerine has the remark- 
able ability to draw and hold mois- 
ture. It helps to keep the cakes fresh 
longer as it is very hygroscopic. 

7. False. Usually 1 lb. water is 
used with each pound of yolk. Fresh 
yolks contain about 50% moisture. 
Some bakers use 1% lb. water with 
each pound of powdered egg yolks 
in order to decrease the cost and to 
make them go farther. 


8. True. Unbleached pastry flour 
will produce a more tender product. 
While unbleached flour is not as light 
in color as is bleached fiour, this fac- 
tor is of no importance in these types 
of products. 


9. True. The absorption of the 
dough will be slightly increased 
when untoasted corn flakes are used. 
However, it is not permissible to use 
over 3%, based on the weight of the 
flour, in the manufacture of white 
bread. 

10. True. A rich doughnut will con- 
tain a high percentage of sugar and 
milk. Milk contains lactose (milk 
sugar). The richer the formula the 
faster the doughnuts will color up, 
because of the rapid caramelization 
of the sugars. 


11. True. If there are no differ- 
ences in the formulas or procedures 
used, they would be identical. The 
only difference would be that it 
would take longer for the formula 
containing the 1 qt. water to reach 
the desired temperature of 242° F. 

12. False. The stronger flour needs 
greater development by fermentation 
and therefore should be used in the 
sponge. 
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13. False. A gallon of eggs will 
weigh just about 8 Ib. 7 oz. 

14. False. Usually from .15 to .20% 
yeast is used. The sponge is allowed 
to ferment for about 18 hours at 80° 
F. The dough is aged about 4 or 5 
hours. 

15. True. In uncontrolled conditions 
it may run as high as 2%. This shows 
the value of using proper conditions. 

16. False. When pans are soaked 
in cold water, they are easier to 
clean. The hot water seems to cook 
the crust into the pans, making it 
harder to remove. 

17. True. Care must be taken not 
to use too much. A small amount of 
lemon juice will help if no citric acid 
is available. 

18. True. It has been found that 
by having these cakes somewhat on 
the alkaline side the color of the 
crumb is improved, and when these 
cakes are on the acid side, the crumb 
has a disagreeable grayish cast to it. 

19. False. In sponges using all rye 
flour, dark rye will absorb about 
200% water, medium rye about 150% 
and white rye about 100%. 

20. False, Chewiness can be pro- 
duced by replacing part of the sugar 
with either invert syrup or honey. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS REACH 
HIGH SANITATION LEVEL 


ST. LOUIS—A report from the St. 
Louis Health Department giving 
bakers a clean bill of health from a 
sanitation standpoint was presented 
at the October meeting of the St. 
Louis Master Bakers Assn. by Her- 
bert G. Warner, Warner Bakery, 
president of the association. 

Mr. Warner informed the mem- 
bers that during the past three years, 
every retail bakery in the St. Louis 
area has been brought up to the 
highest standard in sanitation, due, 
to a large extent, to the advice and 
help received from John Reeves, san- 
itarian for the association. Formerly 
with the health department, Mr. 
Reeves has personally visited every 
bakery which is a member of the 
association, to make recommenda- 
tions in connection with maintaining 
sanitation, and his services as a con- 
sultant in this way have proven in- 
valuable, Mr. Warner emphasized. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO EXPAND PROGRAM 

NEW ORLEANS—tThe Quality Re- 
tail Bakers organization here, which 
was organized recently to purchase 
advertising for members on a co- 
operative basis, has announced that 
the venture has proven successful 
and that the program will be con- 
tinued on an expanded basis. The 
group met Oct. 8 and made plans 
for advertising week end specials dur- 
ing the holiday season. 





The American Baker 
Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


O One year $2 
O Billme O Bill my firm 


C Two years $3 
OI am sending payment 


State 


BAKERIES &-BAK- [) EXECUTIVE, MGR. () BAKERY SUPPLIER 
ERY OWNERS © SUPERINTENDENT 
© Wholesale () Retail (|) PRODUCTION 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








TS a 
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This country, begun in barter, has grown 
great on commerce. By personal initiative, 
collective enterprise and adherence to the 
American Tradition of true service to 
the consumer, American Business has led 
the way to the world’s highest standards 


of family living and social security. as 


“ 


7 A ” 





Flour Mills of America is proud of adherence to this American 
Tradition—by the manufacture and distribution of fine bakers 
flours, control-milled to the highest standard of uniform 
baking performance—in serving the needs of American Bakers. 

You may depend upon Flour Mills of America for 


Performance Tested Flours to meet your every baking need. 


Hur Mls of Amoiea Se 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 





Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The big flood clean-up is over. We express our sincere ap- 
preciation to our customers whose patience and understanding 
were such a help to us during the flood period. We value 
this good-will and will strive always to be deserving of it. 


P BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING += KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 


pe ae MILLING WHEAT + CORN - FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Complete Facilities for Sering the Milling Industry 


MEMBERS OrrFiceE s&s: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS ° 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN &@ COTTON EXCH. } } MGAH Cmpany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. } OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITy— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


| anes KANSAS CITY « 1158 BOARD of TRADE 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 


oe Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Fivzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristoPpHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND.GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 





Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 


and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Proof of a job well done. . . 


“I certainly congratulate you on the effec- 
tiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry."—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm official.* 


“Original letters available on request. 





Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


service program to its advertisers. 


The-Northwestern-Miller 








Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking , 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER «+ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tre American Baker * Mitiinc Propuction 








NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 








$1 




















UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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After weeks of cleaning and reno- 
vation, the Golden Krust Bakery, 
Manhattan, Kansas, opened for busi- 
ness early in September for the first 
time since the flood cr2sted July 13. 
Water in the building was about eight 
feet deep and covered everything, ma- 
chinery, freshly baked goods and fix- 
tures. The firm lost a $23,000 inven- 
tory in the flood. Mud was nearly a 
foot deep on the floor, and covered 
some baked goods still in pans. The 
mud has been removed, equipment 
reconditioned, and the place painted 
in gleaming white. The company came 
to Manhattan in 1946. J. S. Chase is 
president-manager of the firm. While 
renovation was taking place at the 
plant, offices were located at the 
home of Mr. Chase in West Manhat- 
tan. 


The Merck Bakery, Inc., which had 
operated at Belleville, Ml., for 116 
years, recently ceased operations, at 
least temporarily, when a lease ex- 
pired. An official of the firm said busi- 
ness would be resumed if a suitable 
location could be found. The business 
was founded in 1835 by Charles 
Merck, Sr 

3 


An explosion caused considerable 
damage to Parsell’s Pie Shop in 
Roanoke, Va., recently. Lee Austin, 
an employee, was injured in the blast. 


The Turner Baking Co., Durant, 
Okla., has bought a five-acre tract on 
the edge of Durant and will build a 
brick structure 124 ft. by 150 ft. The 
announcement was made by Francis 
Turner, member of the firm. 


8 

Gil’s Bakery and Coffee Shop in 
Belen, N.M., owned by Gillie Sanchez, 
held open house recently. The bakery 
was remodeled, and its size was 
doubled. 

e 

O’Rear’s Pastry Shop, with Mrs. 
Lois Richardson as manager, opened 
recently in West La Fayette, Ind. 
Merchandise prizes and orchid cor- 
sages were given to visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Costellow, 
formerly with an Austin, Texas, bak- 
ery. have leased the Schnabel Bakery 
in Burnet, Texas. The bakery, estab- 
lished by the late M. G. Schnabel and 
his wife in 1882, has been operated 
up to this time by members of the 
Schnabel family only. * 

e 

A. Harris & Co., department store, 
has opened the Bake-and-Take Shop 
in connection with its parking center 
in Dallas. The shop is supplied twice 
daily with products from Braden’s 
Bakery, Arthur L. Kramer, president 
of the Harris firm, has reported. 


Rosen’s Bakery, Oleveland, is 
among the tenants in a new $2 million 
shopping center now under construc- 
tion in Barberton, Ohio. The 40-store 
structure will be completed in the fall 
of 1952. 

¢ 


An estimated 1,500 to 2,000 persons 
attended the open house of the new 
Dillon Bakery, Pratt, Kansas, recent- 
ly. The bakery served 100 dozen cook- 
ies to visitors. 

& 

The Ellis (Kansas) Bakery owned 

and operated by Arnold Neuburger, 


held its grand opening at a new loca- 
tion recently. Mr. Neuburger carried 
several specials for the day, and he 
invited suggestions from patrons for 
the improvement of products and busi- 
ness. 


Records in the office of the Texas 
secretary of state show the recent 
incorporation of the City Retail Bak- 


ery in Lufkin, Texas. The bakery was 
incorporated with $1,000 capital stock 
by C. H. Freazell, Nora Freazell and 
Frank Freazell, 


J. S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co. has 
opened a new bakery at Pratt, Kan- 
sas, to replace the firm's old bakery 
there. The new plant will provide 
baked products for two stores in 


Pratt and one at Great Bend, Kan- 

sas. Claude Willard is bakery fore- 

man and V. C. Conde is supervisor. 
& 

The Sun-Spun Bakery, which oc- 
cupies a tile and concrete building 
containing 30,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, has been established in San 
Antonio by the E. M. Sweeney Co. 
to supply bread to 600 Red & White 





the Cotton 50 BANDWAGON! 


The Cotton 50—we predict will soon be the biggest and best seller 


for feed bags. Why? 


waste—and after 


merchandise. 


Easy to handle—economical because no 


all—a premium package you can really 


“Cotton 50’s’—now available in cambrics, brown bags, 


and the famous PK KEN-PRINTS. Get them NOW! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City ® 


Buffalo 


© New York 
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Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE_MILtk... ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S- MOST ee 


WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


ANE 








ESTABLISHED i865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


Sa 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

. and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York OrrTy 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * 22u%: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 





grocery stores in southwest Texas. 
W. R. Guthrie is plant superintend- 
ent. 

& 


Wylie Tillis has sold the Home 
Town Bakery in Pahokee, Fla., to Isa- 
dor Fogel and Sam Golden of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

« 

Nick Thomas, former supervisor of 
Bell Bakeries in ort Pierce, Fla., 
has purchased the Home Bakery in 
Stuart, Fla. 

e 


The Cohen Bake Shop recently 
opened in Miami Beach, Fla. 
a 
Burglars recently forced their way 
into the Bell Bakery in Denver, ham- 
mered open a small safe and took 
$200. 
e 


Grand opening of Pauline’s Bakery 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., was held re- 
cently. A free gift of one dozen 
cookies was given with each purchase 
during the day. 

& 


Fire completely destroyed the 
Bowie (Texas) Bakery recently. The 
fire originated in a furniture store 
in the same block and destroyed five 
buildings and businesses, causing an 
estimated loss of $500,000. 

@ 


General Baking Co., Oklahoma 
City, has purchased four panel de- 
livery trucks. Milner’s Bakery, Pauls 
Valley, Okla., has purchased two new 
delivery trucks. 


Leslie’s Bakery, 
has closed. 


Perryton, Texas, 


Philip Trapani of Johnston City, 
Ill., has taken over the distribution 
of products of the Colonial Baking 
Co. of Marion, Il., in Herrin, Johns- 
ton City, Hurst, Carterville and Roy- 
alton in Illinois. They will be sold 
through independent grocers and 
markets. 


A small blaze believed to have 
started from an overheated oven 
vent stack, swept a portion of Claus- 
sen’s Bakery, Augusta, Ga., recently, 
causing a loss of $1,500. Some stock 
and equipment was damaged. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland Cooper are 
the proprietors of a bakery in Wad- 
ley, Ga. 

e 

James A. Sturgis has retired from 
the Marian Baking Co. plant in Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

g 

The Elm Tree Bakery in Appleton, 
Wis., was damaged recently by a fire 
in the roof. Ben Pfefferle, president 
and manager, placed the loss at be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000. 

2 

Mathisrud’s South Shore Pastry 
Shoppe recently held open house in 
celebration of its grand opening in 
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RODENT CONTROL—Valuable tips 
that will produce a more efficient 
mouse-trapping program in the bak- 
ery are contained in the poster above, 
one of two new posters in the series 
released by the sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking. Titled “Entice the Mice,” the 
poster emphasizes that proper baiting 
of the trap is important. The posters 
may be obtained at cost from the De- 
partment of Bakery Sanitation, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, IIL 





Excelsior, Minn. O. A. Mathisrud is 
owner. Grand opening events includ- 
ed awarding of prizes, bakery tour, 
drawing for decorated cakes, music 
and refreshments. 


Bill’s Bakery in East Troy, Wis., 
was closed recently for remodeling. 
It now is sharing its quarters with 
a jewelry shop. 

e 

DeLuxe Cake & Pastry Shop has 
opened its sixth outlet in Indianapolis 
in the new Kroger Co. supermarket. 

e 


Ted Amschler has purchased a half 
interest in the West Side Bakery in 
Anoka, Minn., from Ed Gibson. 

a 

The Wadena (Minn.) Bakery, 

owned by C. E. Lindquist and oper- 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 





agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread 1H the 


Stati of Lite 


AAI NYaNS 


% 


BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas’ 
Wichita, Kansas 








HERE is nothing like it . . . ab- 

solutely nothing like the care 
we lavish on the selection of wheats 
for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. Our system of “grass roots” 
wheat selection at our country ele- 
vators can not be surpassed... 
nor can the fine baking qualities 
of IMPERIAL and VELVET. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. ¢ GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





IMPERIAL 





y, 








LOS ANGELES GROUP 
ISSUES FOLDER 


LOS ANGELES—The Master Bak- 
ers Retail Assn. has prepared a 4- 
page folder entitled “Let Me Be ‘My 
Baker’ to You,” which is available to 
members, with the bakery name im- 
printed on the cover, at $9.50 a thous. 
and. The folder, for over the counter 
distribution, gives reasons for patron- 
izing the bakery. The publication is a 
product of the efforts of Phil Seitz, 
association secretary. 


ated by Henry Cable, is being opened. 
The bakery was moved from Onamia, 
Minn. 

e 


Herb Handley and Clarence Hein 
have purchased Wilson’s Bakery in 
Ronan, Mont., from Mr. and Mrs 
Carl Wilson. 

s 


A building that will house a bak- 
ery and clothing store is being con- 
structed in Stillwater, Minn. Owners 
are Lee Anderson and Frank Reuet- 
man. 

e 


Carlo Romano, baker in Chisholm, 
Minn., for 40 years and known for 
his Italian bread and buns, has re- 
tired. 

2 


Ben Padilla held grand opening 
in his newly-remodeled Ben’s Baker} 
& Cafe in Luverne, Minn., recently. 

@ 

Larry Wurmstein has announced 
he opening of a new bakery in 
Springfield, Minn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Malichky, Jr., 
have opened a new bakery and cafe 
in Kalona, Iowa. 


Mr. and 
Hutchinson, 
he Glencoe 
Earl Kroeger. 


Mrs. Jerry Ejischens of 
Minn., have purchased 
(Minn.) Bakery from 


The Beckman Bakery, 
Minn., of which Paul 
proprietor, has new 
has been redecorated. 

s 

Ekman’s Bake Shop in St. James, 
Minn., owned by Martin A. Ekman, 
held its grand opening recently. 

g 


Jordan, 
Beckman is 
showcases and 


Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Martzinger 
have purchased the Colfax (Wis.) 
Bakery from Russell Kerchner. They 
formerly operated a bakery in 
Sparta, Wis. 

J 


The Schwebel Baking Co. held open 
house at its new plant in Youngstown, 
Ohio, recently. Gifts for youngsters 
and souvenirs for adults were dis- 
tributed. 

a 


The Dutch Oven Bakery in Neenah, 
Wis., has added two specialists to its 
production staff. Mrs. Ada McAloon 
will be in charge of pie operations 
and Mrs. Alice Feavel will have 
charge of doughnut operations. Clar- 
ence Trentlage operates the firm. 

2 


Gil’s Bakery in Belen, N.M., recent- 
ly joined with the Fair Store of that 
community to sponsor its fourth 
annual children’s western parade and 
free show as a part of the Valencia 
County fair. 


Jerry and Hazel McClue, owners 
and operators of the Valier (Mont.) 


(Continued on page 60) 
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The 
OBINSON 
Wlling Co. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








9 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








STAR OF THE WEST 

: : +: Oneof the Best : :: 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DONUT 

A SUCCESSFUL 

BUSINESS CALLS pate 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 

DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y¥. 





King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


No baker, no matter what his size, can hope 
for market leadership today without producing 
bread of distinctly superior quality. POLAR 


BEAR flour is made for those bakers who are 
striving for such leadership. In POLAR BEAR 


you will find the full complement of the good 





baking values that makes possible a topnotch 


loaf of bread. 









Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 

















The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPAN 


===ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD . 


with 


7 


Generations of 
Canadian farmers 


have grown 


gratn for OGIMVIE 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


GILVIE Flour Mills have 

been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
~Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of p 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of pre- 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
Oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and “Miracle” 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF -39NM 











HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


ee gr eto pea 


SPRING WHEAT ~— Fe 
FLOURS . | 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewr. Daily 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 











SF Pee STRAT 
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The Brazilian Market 





(Continued from page 30) 
strictions are imposed on the impor- 
tation of wheat, at least the present 
level of imports will )Drobably be 
maintained. This is, as noted before, 
a level of supplies which leaves a sub- 
stantial consumer demand unsatisfied, 
and internal pressure for more ade- 
quate supplies will be balanced 
against available foreign exchange. 

In the current effort to increase 
wheat production, the adaptability of 
wheat varieties to the climatic condi- 
tions encountered is receiving much 
more emphasis than are the varietal 
characteristics associated with the re- 
quirements of bread production. This 
is justified by governmental and other 
opinion that the quantity of wheat 
produced is a primary objective, and 
that the baking quality of the wheat 
is adequate, if properly handled by 
the baker. In the absence of a well- 
organized baking industry, the devel- 
opment of domestic wheat production 
is apt to continue along present lines 
with sources of imported wheat de- 
termined largely on the basis of avail- 
ability and profit to the millers 

Effective utilization of domestic 
wheat is adversely affected by limita- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Crefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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Table 2—Brazil: Availability of Rice and Wheat, Average 1934-38, Annual 1945-49" 








Crop year Ricet _ ——Wheat (short tonst )———__— 
(July-June) short tons Production Importst Total 
Average— 
Oe $92,600 149,313 1,058,388 1,207,701 
Annual— 
1945-46 ...... 1,809,500 267,114 1 579,993 1,837,106 
1946-47 ...... 1,587,499 Z 1,063,757 1,297,954 
1947-48 .. : - 1,602,000 $40,324 1,920,895 
1948-09 onc ceccvvrccsvis 1,319,000 $72,961 1,262,890 
| ee ME EEET ESTEE re $2,175,000 374,932 1,239,566 1,614,498 
ROROMR i colkeandensowens $1,950,000 $464,914 $1,157,415 $1,622,331 
*Baséd on production, no allowance for seed, loss or stocks. tMilled rice, production 


mipus exports. timports of wheat and flour in vheat equivalent from major exporting 
countries only, except for 1949-50 imports which include 138,000 tons from Uruguay and 
other sources. "One short ton equals 33.33 bu. wheat. §Preliminary estimates, Source: Com- 


piled from official statistics. 





tions of climate, storage facilities and 
transportation. Much of the wheat is 
harvested with a high moisture con- 
tent, and limited facilities for drying 
and storing wheat in the production 
areas results in substantial losses. 
The government has initiated a pro- 
gram of erecting suitable grain han- 
dling, drying and storage facilities 
in order to reduce current losses. 


Milling Industry 


The total capacity of the Brazilian 
milling industry exceeds the known 
flour requirements of the country. An 
official publication (1948) indicated 
an annual milling capacity of 62.5 
million bushels of wheat. This esti- 
mate included small local mills and 
even primitive ones. Since then, new 
construction and remodeling of exist- 
ing capacity by the large commercial 
mills have made substantial additions 
to the effective milling capacity. 

Approximately 75% of this total 
capacity is located in the Federal Dis- 
trict and state of Rio de Janeiro and 
in the states of Sao Paulo and Par- 
ana. The modern plants in Recife and 
Salvador account for about another 
10% of the national capacity. This 
portion of the milling industry is 
made up of 17 modern plants with an 
average daily capacity of about 10,000 
bu. wheat. Approximately 15% of the 
national milling capacity is repre- 
sented by 100 mills in the states of 
Santa Catarina and Rio Grande do 
Sul. This segment of the industry in- 
cludes many small primitive mills 
which have only a local service func- 
tion. The government of Brazil is 
interested in replacing some of this 
capacity with small roller mills in 
order to achieve more efficient con- 
version of wheat into flour and to im- 
prove the quality of flour available in 
the several localities. 

The large commercial mills, which 
represent about 85% of the total ca- 
pacity, grind approximately one half 
of the domestic wheat production of 
15 million bushels. Milling extractions 
of 75-77% were reported as normal, 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





with Argentine and U.S. wheats yield- 
ing more flour than domestic wheat. 
According to law, flour may not con- 
tain more than .70% ash on a mois- 
ture-free basis. 


Influence Powerful 

The Brazilian milling industry is 
well organized to present its prob- 
lems to the government. The owner- 
ship of the larger mills is also asso- 
ciated with other industries, such as 
vegetable oil extraction plants, tex- 
tile mills and biscuit and cracker 
plants. The attitude of this segment 
of the trade is accordingly that of the 
industrialist, in contrast to that of 
the small local miller or the bread 
baker. The milling industry is in a 
position to exert a powerful influence 
upon the legislation governing the im- 
ports of wheat requirements, and in 
their own interest will naturally en- 
courage the importation of wheat 
rather than flour. 

Average prewar imports of flour 
by Brazil accounted for less than 
10% of total wheat and flour imports. 
The U.S. share of this importation 
of 2.2 million bushels wheat equiva- 
lent was less than .4 million bushels. 
During the period of postwar food 
grain shortages, exports of flour from 


‘Conitnued on page 62) 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Recvivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 
Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS ’ 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 





ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated = * 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
| + Grain Merchants +. 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 














900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














J Hart -Bartlett-Sturtev 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 


ant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


10,400 CwTs. é 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


Kan SAS//7;,,. 


WICHITA : KANSAS 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


COMPANY 











GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 


Globe Cereal Mills 
El Paso, Texas 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN COLORADO 








mous for flours. milled fros 
MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHITE WHEAT 





Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 56) 


Bakery for five years, have closed the 
establishment. Jerry and his brother, 
Barney, are taking charge of the 
Cheteau (Mont.) Bakery from their 
father, who is retiring. 


@ 

The Elm Tree Bakery in Appleton, 
Wis., has opened a new retail store 
in the city. Ben Pfefferle, owner of 
the firm, reports that Elm Tree ac- 
quired the assets of the Hoffman Puri- 
tan Co., but will only operate the re- 
tail store at the Hoffman address. 

e 

About 300 persons attended the for- 
mal opening of Goodner’s Bakery in 
Artesia, N.M., recently. 

e 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelby Freeman and 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Calkins have 
purchased and taken over manage- 
ment of the Downy Flake Donut 
Shop in Mason City, Iowa. They pur- 
chased the shop from Arnold Bruch. 

& 

The sales room of the Warren 

(Minn.) Bakery is being remodeled. 
e 

Thomas Redford, Jr., has pur- 
chased the Waters Bakery in Cam- 
bridge, Neb., from George Waters. 

® 


Dom’s Coffee Shop in Ambherst, 
Wis., has added a bakery department. 
> ) 


The Whittenburg Holsum Bakery 
has moved to a new location in Lov- 
ington, N.M. 

D 

Brown’s Bake Shop in Winter Park, 
Fla., has been sold to two Illinois 
bakers, Carl Bretschneider and Ar- 
thur H. Winkler. The business was 
owned by Harry J. Brown who has 
operated the plant for almost 20 years. 

2 

Manos’ Pastry & Candy Shop, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, operated by John Manos, 
recently began business. Mr. Manos 


A 
BIG NAME 
IN FLOURS 
for 
FOUR 
GENERATIONS 


MILLERS OF 


PIE MAKER 


For TENDER, FLAKY PIE CRUSTS 


A Special Type Flour milled from Low Protein, Low 
Viscosity Michigan Soft White Wheat. 


Dependable Uniformity, 


Rigid Quality Control, by 


one of America’s Most Modern Mills. 
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has been in the bakery business in 
Akron for 28 years, formerly operat- 
ing the Supreme Do-Nuts stores. 

e 

R. Elmer Hawkins and his daugh- 

ter, Elizabeth Hawkins, have acquired 
a building in Falconer, N.Y., and are 
moving their bakery to the new loca- 
uon. The bakery business was or- 
ganized about 38 years ago. It was 
acquired by Mr. Hawkins about 15 
years ago. His daughter has been as- 
sociated with him in- its operation 
s'nce 1950. 

» | 


The Ideal Bakery, Potsdam, N.Y., 
suffered several hundred dollars in 
damage in a fire recently when heat 
from an oven ignited the flooring be- 
neath and flames crept into the ceil- 
ing of the basement. The bakery is 
owned by Bernard Natowitz and two 
sons, Stanley and Herman. 

@ 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk's office for the 
Daily Bakery, Buffalo, by Carol E. 
Cole. 

D 


A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County, New York, clerk’s 
office for Eggert’s Bakery, Williams- 
ville, N.Y., by Gerhard F. Eggert and 
Margaret Eggert 


Bernard Rohland is opening a new 
bakery in Leesburg, Fla. 
e 


Mr. and Mrs. Cedric Brimmer of 
Tinley Park, Il., have purchased the 
Reedsburg (Wis.) Pastry Shop from 
Mrs. Paul Guentert. 

& 


Carl Williams has opened the new 
Williams Bakery in Bentonville, Ark. 
He formerly operated a bakery at 
Noel, Mo. 

& 


Carl and Fay Koenegstein have 
closed the Koenegstein Bakery in 
Pinckneyville, l., and have purchased 
the Spartan Baking Co. in Spartan, 
Til. 

® 


The Jackson Cookie Co. has an- 
nounced that it will erect a new plant 
in Birmingham, Ala. The plant will 
have 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
firm operates in 11 western states. 
Mark E. Lackey, Jr., who has been 
in the baking industry 15 years, will 
be the manager of the Birmingham 
plant. 

* 


The Edmore (Mich.) Home Bakery, 
James Burt proprietor, has installed 
a 22-ft. lunch counter. Featured is 
a 5¢ cup of coffee. 


Frederick Elmer has been named 
manager of the Tomah, Wis., branch 
of the Gardner Baking Co. 

& 


The Frazee (Minn.) Bakery, for- 
merly operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Haas, has been sold to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Berend. 

® 


The Turner Baking Co. has an- 
nounced the purchase of 5.2 acres 
of land at Durant, Okla., for a build- 
ing site. Plans provide for the con- 
struction of a one-story brick build- 
ing 124 ft. by 150 ft. 

e 


Joseph Demler has been granted 
permission by the Oshkosh, Wis., 
board of appeals to start a baker) 
shop. 

£ 

A business name has been filed 
in the Erie County, New York, clerk’s 
office for the Daily Bakery, Buffalo, 
by Carol E. Cole and June E. Busch. 
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The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY, General Offices: DENVER, COLORADO 
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Call 


Victor 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


42384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


=—good milling wheat! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


for— 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH or P. A.(Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6. MISSOURI 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 


90 John Street 


Dalles, Texes 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 











Jones-HerreisaTeR Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLOUR exrort 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 











W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


Board of Trade Bidg. «+ Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
344.N Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy, NEW YORK 5, N, Y. 





New England Office 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass, 
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The Brazilian Market 





(Continued from page 59) 


the U.S. were increased sharply, but 
this situation reflected a more limit- 
ed availability of wheat than flour 
and can scarcely be interpreted as a 
natural market reaction. 


The Brazilian flour mills are com- 
peting with North American mills for 
the flour trade of the Amazon Basin 
and northern Brazil. Millers in Rio de 
Janeiro stated that they were also 
competing for this portion of the 
Brazilian market with the mills of 
Recife. The milling industry urges 
that domestically milled flour is fully 
strong enough for the making of 
bread, and that the bakers are not 
properly trained to use the flour with 
satisfactory results. By virtue of their 
domestic position, the flour millers 
are able to encourage the government 
in the belief that national flour is 
adequate for the needs of the several 
industries which use flour. 


Lack Organization 


Against this pressure, the bakers 
are not organized to present effective 
propaganda. There is no government 
agency which is basically interested 
in the qualities of flour associated 
with, or necessary for, the production 
of bread, biscuit or paste products. 
As a consequence, the chief sources 
of pressure for improvement of flour 
are the companies supplying the bak- 
ing industry and the flour importers. 
While the former is active in educa- 
tional efforts among the bakers, the 
latter are not sufficiently well or- 
ganized or wealthy to make an ap- 
preciable impression on the thinking 
of the government. As a matter of 
fact, during 1949-50 when flour im- 
ports were prohibited, the flour im- 
porters of Belem were scarcely able 
to obtain the sponsorship of the 
Chamber of Commerce to present a 
petition for relief to the president of 
the country. 

The millers pointed out that during 
the period when they were not able to 
import wheat and flour importers had 
all the advantages, it was necessary 
to maintain and pay the staffs of the 
mills. In order to remain solvent, 
the mills acted as flour importers and 
distributors of flour. 


With an improved foreign exchange 
position, relaxation of the prohibitions 
on flour and wheat imports can be 
anticipated. However, it may also be 
anticipated that the Brazilian millers 
will present a strong case to the gov- 
ernment to enable them to act as the 
flour importers and to hold flour im- 
ports to minimum levels. 

Taking into account the historical 
distribution of wheat and flour im- 
ports by Brazil, the intentions of the 
country to industrialize, the desires 
of the milling industry to share in 
such growth and the relatively voice- 
less position of the bakers and flour 
importers, the market for imported 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


2 25 Bes ~ (ORK » 
3 Beaver Street NEW Y x] 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWNL 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
ronsicn FLOUR vomasnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


L.C. SPINDLER 
QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 














/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


Fiour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB 
New York San Francisco 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cesses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacn,”’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








Cable Address: ‘"TronTopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) id 2 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, >. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “‘Covertry.’’ London 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 
CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 


Cable “Feastanco,” London. 








IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E.C.3 
Cable Address; “CAMELLI4,” Glasgow 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address 


“Fennew.,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, lid. 


45 Hepe Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 
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flour does not appear to be due for 
any substantial increase. 

The flour-consuming industries of 
Brazil exhibit a similar pattern to 
that observed in other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Even in the larger 
cities there is- little evidence of a 
mass production bread or cake in- 
dustry. The bread-baking industry is 
composed of a large number of small- 
ev bakeries operating on a retail basis. 
This type of bakery may or may not 
produce cakes and pastry in addition 
to bread and rolls. 

Many bakeries show evidence of 
good craftsmanship, and good prod- 
ucts are prepared and sold under 
good conditions. Progressive attitudes 
as expressed by good equipment and 
merchandising are, however, sadly 
lacking in many other instances. 

The pattern of many small bakeries 
makes organization into trade asso- 
ciations difficult, with the result that 
the industry is unable to present its 
problems effectively to the govern- 
ment. As a consequence, little atten- 
tion is directed toward the quality of 
flour required by the bakers and 
other industries. 

The biscuit and cracker and paste 
products industries are often asso- 
ciated units in a corporate entity. 
These industries are much more com- 
pletely mechanized than the baking 
industry, and new modern equipment 
was seen in a number of plants. In 
spite of their greater unit size, there 
was little evidence to indicate that 
these industries were more influential 
than the baking industry in modify- 
ing the attitude of the government 
and the milling industry with regard 
to necessary flour qualities. 


CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Hoines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 432 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines. 








1952 
Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 


Miami 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, ll. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Il.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 


Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn. 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo, 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bidg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-28 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 








Handel-en 


N. V. indestrie 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Healenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 


Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium orr.: P.O. Box 6 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRO 


All Standard Codes Used 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritseweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. 1. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address; “Glencairn,” Glasgow 














N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
se FABRIEKEN 
P.¢ X 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BU YERS OF ALL KIND8 OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, G 


LASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Meassberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ““Wedeboer” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING Am. VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPI, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
WORKING ALL OVER EUROPE 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N. V. 


Cable Address: “Matiuch” 








Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Olub of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn, and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 





47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Sete etter Cee Se ee en i enaten tantubant, 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Pro-forma contract Af terms and Lone atin in full 
will be sent on request 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amat 
All codes used 





Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
calaeienmne (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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that give 


bread that 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 
9 











ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


+ oe a for better baking 
Bes ask for 
a THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


AcmE~Ewans Company : ee 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. “T) i am on d D” ! a der Laboratory Con 


Over a Century of Milling Progress ; ; ee 
s oe ag 3 = Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


— HERE'S BAKING ‘ 
SECURITY PLUS Sa ON 


The baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- J 


















































ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 


wheat field with selected hard winter f 

wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 

flour is delivered to your bakery. That's 


why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Dominican Republic have been 

more than twice as great as dur- 
ing the prewar period. In 1947-48 flour 
imports were larger than _ require- 
ments, and in 1948-49 imports were 
reduced in order to dispose of the sur- 
plus. Imports in 1949-50 were almost 
equal to the International Wheat 
Agreement quota of 735,000 bu. 

In early July, 1950, importers ex- 
pressed the opinion that the quota 
was ample, but it was increased about 
20% in November, and by the middle 
of March, 1951, the enlarged quota 
of 876,000 bu. had been committed. 
This sensitivity of the flour market to 
developments in the international pic- 
ture is also quite noticeable in other 
smaller Latin American markets, as 


P: ISTWAR imports of flour by the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture is another in_ the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist with the OFAR, conducted 
a survey in that area during 1950. 





is evident from the generally conserv- 
ative estimates of importers during 
the summer of 1950 and the subse- 
quently increased flour commitments. 
Variety of Brands 

About 60 brands of flour are offered 
in the market of this country. Some 
Canadian brands are very highly re- 
garded by the bakers, with flour from 
Canada representing 24% of 1949-50 
imports. The trade was very competi- 
tive during the summer of 1950, and 
flour mills were accepting small lots 
on direct sales which would otherwise 
have been handled by importers. 

Import duties and various taxes on 
flour, as collected from flour import- 
ers, amount to approximately $4 sack. 
Although such duties and charges add 





TRADEMARKS 








The following trade-marks have 
been published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office 
preliminary to registration. Manufac- 
turers and distributors who feel that 
they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are 
permitted by law to file a formal no- 
tice of opposition, within 30 days 
after official publication of the marks. 
Official publication dates are included 
below. 


NORTHERN STAR—Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, Ill for wheat flour. Use 
claimed since October, 1875. Published Oct, 
9, 1951. 

BLAIRS ERTIFIED—Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas; for wheat flour and stock 
and poultry feeds with a grain base. Use 
claimed since Feb. 1, 1920. Published Oct. 
9, 1951 

STAMINA—W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn first clear wheat flour. 


Use claimed since Feb. 19, 1948. Published 
Oct. 9, 1951 

RED CHIEF — Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Inc., Sheridan, Wyo.; for hard wheat bakers 
flour. Use claimed since January, 1917. Pub- 
lished Oct. 9, 1951 

NATIONAL’S TOP PASTE—National Tea 
Co., Chicago, IL; for bread. Use claimed 
since Dec. 16, 1946. Published Oct. 9, 1951. 

CHARM—Robert A. Johnston Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis for biscuits and pastry. Use 
claimed since Jan. 1, 1909. Published Oct. 9, 
1961. 
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The Market for Wheat Flour 


in the Dominican Republic 
By Henry A. Baehr 


substantially to the cost of flour, they 
are not as prohibitive as those ap- 
plied to commodities which are also 
produced in, domestic plants. 

A small tonnage of flour is imported 
in packages of 2 and 5 Ib. for the 
retail trade in the cities. In the coun- 
try, flour is sold in bulk to the house- 
wife. The prepackaged flour sells at 


retail for 14@15¢ Ib. and bulk flour 
12@14¢ Ib. 

Bread and galletas are made ac- 
cording to formulas of varying rich- 
ness in fats and sugar, and are sold 
at prices commensurate with the 
quality of the baked product. Bread 
sells for 12@30¢ lb. depending upon 
quality, but in the absence of enforce- 
able bread-weight laws these prices 
serve more as a range of cost to the 
consumer. 


French Bread Favored 


Most of the bread produced is of 
the French bread type, made from 
dough containing no sugar or fats. 





quantities of fat and ied 
“pan manteca” or “pan mantequilla” 
depending upon whether lard or but- 
ter is the principal fat. 

Some of the wages paid are of in- 
terest in connection with cost of flour 
and bread. 

Policemen, $1 a day. 

Housemaids, 50¢ a day and meals. 

Basic sugar wage, $1 a day. 

Ordinary labor, $1 a day (skilled 
labor higher). 

Cooks, $18 to $50 a month. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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provide through enrichment. 


COUWMSO  frerfile de nol 


onl ahold bopp-tos ae 


No matter how valuable raw wheat is in nutrients, people de- 
mand products made of milled white flour. It makes good sense 
in every way—that you use enrichment to restore important 
vitamin and mineral values in your white bread and rotls. 

You should be proud of your contribution to public health 
during the past ten years of enrichment. Recognizing the need 
to overcome a lack, you made your good food better through 
enrichment. And today most people recognize the benefits you 


VITAMIN DIVISION + MOPFMANMN-LA ROCHE INC. « NUTLEY 10, NJ 


n Canodo Hofimenn-lo Roche. iid. Montrea!, Que 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


CENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
CARB CIETY . MINNESOTA 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * + 


Finer, better bread requires a pre- 
mium quality flour ...a flour like 
these Star brands, made from selected 


wheats with expert craftsmanship. 


26 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 

High Low Close Close 
Oct. Nev. 
27, 3. 
1951— 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chalmers 54% 40% 48% 48 
$3.25 107 4 96 96 
. Cyanamid 131% 71% 104 107% 
i. . 294 282 234% 
55% 
50% 


Cont. Baking Co. 
Pid. $5.50 

Corti Pr. Ref. Co. 
Pfd, $7 18) 


Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical . 
d. 


Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 
Gen, Baking Co. 
Pid 


. $5 \ 

Horn &. Hardart 
Cerp. of N. ¥ 
Pid, $5 ... 

Pid. $8 > / 

Merck & Co. 398 294 20% 31% 
Pfd. $3.50 . 89 x9 
atl. Biscuit Co. 3% 314 3h 31% 

164% 
37 
i /e 97% 

Proc. & Gamble 5 i 

Purity Bak. Corp. 31° B 29% 

Quaker Oats Co. 30% 30%, 
2 eae 138% 139 138% 

Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. : 88% 88% 89 

St. Regis Pap. Co. 3 11% 155% 15% 
Pfd. $4.40 . 96 89% 4 oF 

St. Brands, Inc. 26% 21% 22% 22% 
Pfd. $1.50 i 82% 83% 84 

¢Sterling Drug 4 36% 42 40 
Pfd. $3.50 . 90 95 Ly 

Sunsh. Bise., Inc. 66% 56 63 62% 

United Biscuit 
of America 3 2054 32 32% 
Pfd. $4.50 : 104 104 

Victor Ch. Wks. 347 2 26% 26% 

93 93 
18% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 99 99 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 

¢Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. 19 20% 

*Standard Milling Co. ...... 9% 10% 
**Midwest stock market. ¢#Over counter. 

tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded Noy. 3: 

Bid Asked 

Great A. & P. Tea Co....... 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. ... 

Novadel-Agene 

Omar, Inc. a whs 

Wagner Baking Co. 

Wagner Baking Co., 

Ward Baking Co., Warrants 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 

Oct. Oct. 

19, 26, 

1951 1951 

Canada Bread, 

Pid. B A 49 
Can. Bakeries 12 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 
A 9 


Ptd. 
Catelli Food, B 
Consol, Bakeries 
Federal Grain 
Pm... 
Gen. Bakeries 4.10 
Inter-City Bak. 16 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 102 
Lake of the Woods 38 
Ptd. ; 156 
Maple Leaf. Mig. 19 
Ogilvie Flour 26 
Pftd. 168 
Purity Flour 11% 
St. Lawrence Fl. 25 
Toronto Eleys. 17 11% 
United Grain, A 18% 17% 
George Weston 27 22 
Pid. 44%4% 104 90 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread .. 3.10 2 
Catelli Food, A 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Purity Flour, Pfd. 
Reliance Grain bs 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. .. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


APPOINTED BY ATLAS 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The Atlas 
Powder Co. has announced the ap- 
pointment, effective Nov. 1, of James 
A. Gilruth as manager of its adver- 
tising and sales promotion division. 
Mr. Gilruth was associated with the 
advertising department of Atlas for 
10 years until 1946, when he became 
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sales promotion manager of Gould- 
National Batteries, Inc. Since 1950 
he has been a senior editor on the 
staff of Harry W. Smith, Inc., New 
York technical publicity firm. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
TO MOVE OFFICE 
CHICAGO —The Illinois Bakers 
Assn. will move its office from Chi- 
cago to a downstate location, the of- 
ficers and directors of the organiza- 
tion decided at their last meeting. 
The move will be made as soon as 
an office and living quarters can be 
found for the secretary, Thelma E. 
Dallas. The decision was prompted 
by the need for the office to be closer 
to most of the membership. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LEWIS L. CROSBY NAMED 
CARGILL TRAFFIC HEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS—John H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Lewis 
L. Crosby as vice president in charge 
of traffic. 

Mr. Crosby has a background of 26 
years with the Cargill organization, 
serving in various capacities in the 
company’s grain departments. Named 
a vice president in 1944 and head of 
the company’s country grain division, 
Mr. Crosby has most recently shared 
responsibilities with R. C. Woodworth 
in the company’s traffic and public 
relations departments. 

Effective Nov. 1, Cargill public re- 
lations became the full-time responsi- 
bility of Mr. Woodworth, and Mr. 
Crosby took full charge of traffic. 
F. N. Replogle continues as general 
traffic manager. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STANDARDS GROUP 
APPROVES MACHINE TYPES 


CHICAGO— Sanitation standards 
on three types of bakery equipment 
have been approved by the Baking 
Industry Sanitation Standards Com- 
mittee, it was announced at the meet- 
ing held in Chicago recently, with 
A. T.. Prosser, chairman, presiding. 
These standards have been released 
to the six member organization of 
the committee and will be released 
to the baking industry in the form of 
final statements within the next few 
weeks. 

Approval was given to the stand- 
ards on flour handling equipment de- 
veloped by a task committee under 
the chairmanship of Morris Cohen, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City; dough troughs under the chair- 
manship of Carl Bornmann, Cotton 
Bros. Baking Co., Shreveport, La., 
and on mechanical proofers under the 
chairmanship of Albert S. Schmidt, 
Capital Bakers, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Other standards were submitted by 
task group chairmen and discussed. 

Following are the additional task 
group chairmen and the equipment 
for which they are responsible: 
Mixers, Horizontal, E. F. Sperling, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles; Mix- 
ers, Vertical, C. F. Steiger, Kroger 
Co., St. Louis; Ingredient Containers, 
C. H. Christoffel, Omar, Inc., Omaha; 
Conveyors, Ted Votteler, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; Cake Depositors, Fillers and 
Icing Machines, Howard B. Tolley, 
National Biscuit Co., New York; Di- 
viders and Rounders, John A. Wayt, 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; Pan, 
Rack and Utensil Washers, William 
Kollman, Continental Baking Co., 
New York; Ingredient Water Coolers, 
Fred Weberpals, H. C. Bohack Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, and Pans, Maurice 
M. Jackson, Deppe-Vienna Baking 
Co., Chicago. 
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From the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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Canadian Comment eee my George E. Swarbreck 


NEW NAMES IN THE BRITISH 
NEWS—American and Canadian stu- 
dents of British trade affairs will have 
to learn new names following the oust- 
ing of the Socialist administration by 
Winston Churchill's Conservatives in 
the recent election. 

Heading the Ministry of Food 
which, among other things, controls 
the purchase of wheat and flour 
abroad, is Gwilym Lloyd George, son 
of the late David Lloyd George, Brit- 
ain’s leader in World War I. A Welsh- 
man, he has had previous experience 
in the department because he acted 
as parliamentary secretary in 1941-42. 
His Socialist predecessors, Ben Smith, 
John Strachey and Maurice Webb, 
only suceeeded in obtaining for Brit- 
ain less and less food for more and 
more money although it was Mr. 
Strachey who always held up the 
Anglo-Canadian Wheat Agreement as 
the biggest success his bulk buyers 
ever enjoyed. Judging by the criti- 
cism of the prairie farmers it prob- 
ably was, too. 

Sir Thomas Dugdale has been ap- 
pointed to boss the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in succession to Tom Wil- 
liams, whose going will be regretted 
by all parties. Mr. Williams was a 
successful administrator as far as the 
Socialistic policies to which he was 
committed would allow. Sir Thomas 
is a firm opponent of bulk buying and, 
as a practical farmer, he is likely to 
advocate the purchase of more feed- 
stuffs abroad to further ‘the Con- 
servative policy of concentrating on 
livestock production to meet consum- 
er requirements of meat and other 
staple foods. 

Hitherto the two departments of 
food and agriculture have showed 
some lack of coordination and, in 
order to prevent a wasting of time 
and money by overlapping, Mr. 
Churchill has designated Lord Wool- 
ton, former wartime minister of food, 
to control the over-all policies of the 
two departments. Lord Woolton is 
also a firm believer in the precepts 
of private enterprise and, in due 
course, it can be expected that steps 
will be taken to revert to the normal 
methods of business subject to the 
settlement of the prevailing financial 
crisis, 

a2 

GRAIN FIRMS HIKE PROFITS— 
Trading in all sections of the Cana- 
dian grain industry was successful 
during the crop year 1950-51, and 
most firms are reporting increased 
profits. One firm, the Western Grain 
Co., has turned a loss of $89,451 in- 
curred last year into a profit of $59,- 
516. The president, W. A. Cruse, stat- 
ed in his annual report that the fore- 
casts of low grade crops made a year 
ago proved to be true but fortunately 
the number of bushels handled was 
not drastically reduced. 

Another company, Federal Grain, 
Ltd., reports the highest earnings in 
its history. The net combined profit 
after provision for taxes amounted to 
$584,719, an increase of $166,559 over 
the previous year. Reporting to the 
stockholders, the president, H. E. 
Sellers, revealed that the volume of 
grain handled showed a considerable 
increase over the preceding year. 
Capital expenditure made in building 
new elevators, remodeling others to- 
gether with extra equipment totaled 
$266,000. 

Mr. Sellers pinpointed an important 


factor in Canadian finance when he 
revealed that dominion, provincial 
and municipal taxes absorbed 58% 
of the company’s net earnings after 
operating expenses, other than taxes, 
had been met. 

es 


CANADIAN WHEAT COMMIT- 
MENTS—Because of the reduced 
availability of wheat from other ex- 
port sources European importing 
cecuntries are now being compelled 
to place greater reliance on North 
American production. Canada is shar- 
ing in the business and, instead of 
being committed for only two or 
three months ahead as in normal 
years, the wheat board reveals that 
orders have been accepted as far 
ahead as June. 

Because of adverse weather condi- 
tions at the time of the harvest, the 
supply of top grades will be less than 
expected, and some fears have been 
expressed concerning the ability of 
the authorities to maintain the supply 
of better grades for the use of the 
milling industry in eastern Canada. 

Millers are likely to see a repeti- 
tion of the difficulties which faced 
them last year in similar circum- 
stances and, in view of this expe- 
rience, the question is now being 
asked by observers whether wheat 
board officials have been wise in ac- 
cepting such heavy export commit- 


ments fcr top grades. The milling 
industry provides a valuable and 
lucrative source of earning power in 
the export markets, and any difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient wheat to meet 
demands over and above those al- 
ready programmed would mean a re- 
duction in the country’s ability to 
earn foreign currency. 

Mindful of the danger to the Ca- 
nadian economy by too great a con- 
centration of export sales to the U.S., 
government officials have asked ex- 
porters to increase their trade in all 
commodities with Europe and the 
Orient. Given the requisite additional 
quantities of top grade wheat the 
milling trade, observers suggest, could 
go a long way towards earning more 
foreign currency by increasing their 
sales in overseas markets thus off- 
setting some of the topheaviness re- 
sulting from the dangerous emphasis 
by exporters of other commodities on 
the U.S. market. 


RECENT DEALS—Recent deals in- 
clude the sale of 11,000 tons of No. 2 
Northern to Holland while Britain 
continues to be a heavy buyer both 
inside and outside the International 
Wheat Agreement. Germany and Italy 
have also bought substantial amounts. 
Among recent Italian business was an 
order for 15 cargoes of Manitoba, 
the grade being at the option of the 
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board with shipment scheduled up to 
the end of July, 1952. Japan has 
bought 19 cargoes of No. 5 or better 
for clearance up to June. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION DOWN—Mill 
operations in Canada during Septem- 
ber were assessed at 76.1% of the 
combined rated capacity compared 
with 77.6% returned a year ago and 
the year’s average of 79.8%. However, 
working was above that of August 
when operations were limited to 
(44% of capacity. 

Flour production in September was 
returned at 1,797,624 bbl. compared 
with 1,863,053 bbl. for the same 
month last year. The total output for 
the first two months of the 1951-52 
crop year amounted to 3,497,193 bbl., 
a reduction of 70,827 bbl. for the 
same two months a year ago when 
the total was 3,568,020 bbl. 

Millfeed output for September, 
1951, was 66,673 tons compared with 
64,283 tons for September last year. 
The breakdown was bran 25,228 tons, 
shorts 28,904 tons and middlings 12,- 
541 tons. 

Flour exports amounting to 490,316 
bbl. for September fell below the pre- 
vious month’s shipments as well as 
below the shipments of the same 
month a year ago. The comparative 
shipment for September, 1950 was 
505,125 bbl. Total exports for the 
August-September period of the cur- 
rent crop year amounted to 1,188,398 
bbl. against 1,185.135 bbl. for the 
same period in 1950-51. 

Millfeed exports for September to- 
taled 19,114 tons of which the US. 
took 19,085 tons. 








Overseas Newsnotes. ... py rhe Nortiwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 


FRANCE AS A WHEAT IMPORTER 


—France will be an importer of wheat 


during the current crop year. The ad- 
ditional requirement, following the 
cutback in the yield from her North 
African possessions together with a 
10% reduction in the home crop, is 
assessed at 36 million bushels. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that France is an exporter under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
with a quota of 4,089,000 bu. Because 
of this there is likely to be some op- 
position to any attempt to buy the 
additional requirement on IWA terms 
in accordance with the desires of the 
French officials. France's dollar pur- 
chasing power is stated to be very 
low, a fact which would preclude pur- 
chasing in the only available source 
of supply, North America, and the 
other subscribing countries to the 
agreement would oppose any attempt 
to drain off supplies from sterling out- 
lets. Failing satisfaction through 
agreement channels, however, mar- 
ketmen consider it likely that the 
French would endeavor to make up 
the gap from Russian sources because 
good crops in the satellite countries 
of eastern Europe have opened up 
new export possibilities. 

Even in that area, however, France 
would have to meet keen competition 
because other buyers, who relied upon 
France’s 36 million bushel export sur- 
plus last year, will need to find a new 
supplier of non-dollar wheat. 

France is heavily indebted in re- 
spect of the wheat borrowed from 
other countries immediately before 
the gathering of the harvest and calls 
have now been made for repayment. 


It is understood that French offi- 
cials already have opened negotia- 
tions in the U.S. and Canada for 
wheat and flour purchases outside 
the agreement. The flour is required 
to maintain supplies to North Afri- 
ca and other overseas possessions. 


WORLD FOOD PRODUCTION 
HIKED—The annual report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the first to be issued from its new 
headquarters in Rome, shows that 
though world food production in 1950- 
51 has been hiked 3% compared with 
last year, there is a real danger that 
the effect of rearmament may slow 
up the existing modest programs for 
the economic improvement of unde- 
veloped countries. 

In western and northern Europe 
the total production of major crops 
has now offset the postwar increase 
in populations. Increased yields have 
been relatively as great in countries 
with high yields as in those with low 
yields, a development which the FAO 
considers refutes the idea that Euro- 
pean agriculture is already too in- 
tensive to permit further expansion. 

The report adds that food ouput 
was higher in the Soviet Union than 
in any of the postwar years while 
Russia remains potentially the larg- 
est single European supplier of grain 
supplies for western Europe. In the 
middle eastern countries, however, 
development has not kept pace with 
the increased population while the 
rise in the price of cotton led to the 
diversion of activity from food crops 
to cash crops. In the Far East areas 
imports are expected to exceed eight 


million tons despite reports of in- 
creased production in some areas, par- 
ticularly China. The main offsetting 
factor is the crop failure in India 
which will require a total importation 
of five million tons of food grains. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS — World 
trade developments include the news 
that Uruguay is to export 15,000 tons 
of wheat and 15,000 tons of flour. 
Russia is to sell wheat and feed 
grains to Egypt provided the proposed 
fade agreement is successfully nego- 
tiated. The decision of the Egyptians 
to divert as much trade as possible to 
Russia and the Communist countries 
of eastern Europe, following their 
quarrel with the British over the Suez 
Canal question, is merely a continua- 
tion of trade which has hitherto been 
carried on under the barter system on 
a piecemeal basis. 

The hopes held by some importers 
that Argentina would be a wheat ex- 
porter on an increased scale this year 
have been dimmed by reports that 
the harvest will reach only 145 mil- 
lion bushels compared with 202.4 mil- 
lion a year ago. Even if small sur- 
pluses are available after covering 
domestic requirements this would 
have to be held in reserve until late 
in 1952 when the outturn from the 
next harvest became apparent. 


———BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FINAL OATS PAYMENT 
WINNIPEG—The final payment on 
oats delivered to the Canadian Wheat 
Board during the crop year 1950-51 
has been announced by officials of 
the board. The total amount of the 
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final payment to be distributed to 
producers is $9,639,421.43. This is the 
balance on 102,422,598 bu. which were 
delivered to the 1950-51 oats pool. 
The payment on oats is being made 
on a grade basis as prescribed in the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, with the 
final payment ranging trom a little 
more than 8%¢ bu. for damp No. 1 
feed, to more than 25%¢ bu. on 
“tough rejected oats, mildew.” 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Canada’s September 
Wheat Exports 
Total 19,100,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG — September exports 
of Canadian wheat totaling 19,100,000 
bu. were relatively unchanged from 
August clearances, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Export loadings for the month 
were substantially above the over- 
seas shipment total of 14,100,000 bu. 
for September last year and the 10,- 
year average of 14,600,000 bu. for 
September. 

While total wheat exports re- 
manied unchanged from August, the 
U.S. import portion rose slightly, 
from 2,240,000 to 2,376,000 bu. for the 
month. Over the first two months 
U.S. imports for domestic use and 
milling in bond totaled 4,600,000 bu., 
compared with 1,400,000 bu. during 
the comparable period of 1950. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat flour for September, amount- 
ing to the equivalent of 2,200,000 bu. 
wheat, represent a 900,000-bu. decline 
from August. Although still compar- 
ing favorably with September exports 
last year, shipments were 1,900,000 
bu. down from the 10-year average 
loadings for the month. 

September shipments of rolled oats 
and oatmeal amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 132,479 bu. oats and were up 
22,529 bu. over August exports. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


CANADIAN BAKING FIRMS 
FILE NOTICES OF APPEAL 


WINNIPEG—tThe six baking con- 
cerns found guilty of a charge of 
“conspiracy to unduly prevent or less- 
en competition” in the industry in 
the three western provinces filed no- 
tice of appeal against conviction and 
fines in the appellate division of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. The no- 
tice was filed in Calgary, Alta., 
Oct. 31. 

The six firms were fined $30,000 
and costs. The accused bakers listed 
18 grounds for appeal, and asked that 
the appeal be heard at the next sit- 
tings of the Appeal Court, which start 
Nov. 16. 








‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 
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CANADIAN CLASS 1 AND 2 
WHEAT PRICES 50%2¢ APART 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board iast week advised ali mulls 
that the average prices of Class 1 
(domesuc), ana Crass 2 (export) 
wheat, for the month of ‘Oc.ober, 
1951, were $1.89% bu. and $2.39% 
bu., respectively. Both are basis No. 
1 northern in s.ore Fort William-Port 
Artnur or Vancouver. The above men- 
tioned domestic average price is ex- 
ciusive of tne 6¢ bu. carrying charge, 
whica became etfecuve June 14, 1¥01. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SIX COUNTRIES BUY 
IWA FLUUK IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG—More than seven mil- 
lion bushels Canadian wheat and 
flour was worked tor export during 
the past week, with flour shipments 
accounting for only 349,000 bu. of this 
amount. international Wheat Agree- 
ment countries taking 182,000 bu. 
flour included the U.K., Philippines, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Macau and Gam- 
bia. Five councries took 167,000 bu. 
Class 2 flour—Lebanon, Philippines, 
Guatemala, Ecuador and Tangier. 

With a total of 3,461,000 bu. Class 
2 wheat sold, Germany was the big- 
gest buyer, taking 1,122,000 bu. U.K. 
was next with 734,000 bu. Brazil and 
French North Africa each took 373,- 
000, Ireland 366,000, Chile 365,000, 
Switzerland 85,000 and Belgium 42,- 
000. IWA wheat sales went to 10 des- 
tinations, with the U.K. taking the 
largest amount of 805,000 bu. Belgium 
was next with 783,000, India 363,000, 
Switzerland 362,000, Malta 50,000, 
Israel 300,000, Bolivia 135,000, the 
Netherlands 112,000, Norway 35,000 
and Rhodesia 3,000 bu. 


——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FEDERAL GRAIN NET 
HIGHEST IN HISTORY 


WINNIPEG—Federal Grain, Ltd., 
in its annual report for the year end- 
ed July 31, recorded the highest earn- 
ings in the history of the company. 
Net consolidated profit of Federal 
Grain, Ltd., and subsidiary companies, 
after provision for taxes, amounted 
to $584,719, an increase of $166,559 
over the previous year. Operating 
profit was $990,465, compared with 
$709,389 the year previous. 

Dividends paid and provided for to- 
taled $369,009, including regular divi- 
dends amounting to $6.80 per $100 of 
preferred shares and an additional 
$5.50 per preferred share paid on ar- 
rears of the old preferred shares. 


———BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


LAKE MICHIGAN BAKERS 
MEETING SET FOR APRIL 


CHICAGO—The 1952 Lake Michi- 
gan States Bakers Conference will be 
held April 20-23 at the Sherman Ho- 
tel in Chicago. The meeting will be 
a joint convention of bakers from 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and Mich- 
igan. 

Thelma E. Dallas, secretary of the 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 











Tilinois Bakers Assn., in making the 
announcement, said that committees 
already are at work planning a pro- 
gram of value to bakers. She advises 
that room reservations be sent early 
to Mrs. Louise K. Buell, Chicago Bak- 
ers Club, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


——“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEEL SCRAP DRIVE 
CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry 
launched a program Oct. 22 to seek 


out idle industrial scrap for steel 
1 








mills in the Chicago area. A special 
scrap mobilization committee was 
formed, headed by J. J. Nance of Hot- 
point, Inc. Included in the group are 
John L. McCaffrey of International 
Harvester Co. and Edward Foss Wil- 
son of Wilson & Co. The purpose of 
the group is to locate and bring into 
mills the types of scrap which do not 
now move through regularly estab- 
lished channels. Typical of the scrap 
the committee seeks are discarded 
dies, jigs, chucks and other machine 
tools or parts. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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wheat producing © 
section. 
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OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Engineering 


Cost Control 





Management Counseling 


Materials & Equipment 


Products Control 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
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“,.. Nearly nine out of 


each ten of our employees 
are... participating in 


The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


E. J. HANLEY 


President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


“Systematic Savings offer the surest means of future security and we know 
of no better systematic savings plan than that afforded by payroll deduction 
purchases of U.S. Defense Bonds. Nearly nine out of each ten of our em- 
ployees are helping their country while they save by participating in this plan.” 


There are three easily understood reasons why 88% ¢ the patriotism and sound sense of the Allegheny 
of Allegheny Ludlum’s 14,378 employees are enrolled Ludlum employees who know that every dollar 
in the Payroll Savings Plan: they invest each month in U.S. Defense Bonds is 
a double duty dollar—it helps to keep America 
¢ the recognition by Mr. Hanley and his associ- strong . . . it builds personal security for the 
ates of the Payroll Savings Plan as a major con- employee. 
tribution to America’s Defense effort . . . an im- {f employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
portant, stabilizing factor in our national econ- is less than 50% ... or if you are one of the relatively 
omy....a road to personal security for Allegheny few industrial companies that does not have a Payroll 
Ludlum employees. Savings Plan, phone, wire or write today to Savings 
Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
¢ Allegheny Ludlum’s person-to-person canvass Washington Building, Washington, D.C. You will get 
of employees, which put an application blank for all the assistance you may need to place your company 
the Payroll Savings Plan in the hands of every among the thousands of companies that have 60, 70, 
man and woman 6n the company payroll. 80%, even 88% participation in the Plan That Protects. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
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KNOWN FAR ana WIDE tor 





KING HUBBARD 
and 
the new 


Sonny Hubbard 


These are the fine Hubbard 
flours known far and wide 
for their uniform high pro- 
tein content. As with all the 
famous Hubbard quality 
flours, King Hubbard and 
Sonny Hubbard are the best 
in their field. 


There’s a Hubbard flour to meet 
your every need! 


2; HUBBARD MILLING CO. 


y Vi, | 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 








So NTE RRR NICE 
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The traditional top quality of 
SUNNY KANSAS is constant 
the year around and constant 
also from year to year. That's 
the reason this famous brand 
has earned a top position among 
hard winter wheat flours. That 
is a good guarantee of stable 
business for a jobber, too. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA 2 KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











T 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY “Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR Ground Where the 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 


WAUPACA, WISCONSIN Whitewater, Kansas 








WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 








Wheat and Wheat ie A r*—E xports to Dominican egy by U.S. and Canada 
34-38, Annual 1945-46 to 1949-5 


Country and 
commodity 

United States 
Wheat 
Flour 


Average 


Total 
Canada: 
Wheat 
Flour 


Total 
Totals: 
Wheat 
Flour 


Total 
*In wheat 
countries. 


1934-38 1945- B 


equivalent +Cale ndar years. So 
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; Average 
(1,000 bu.) 


Annual (July June)— 
1946-47 1947-4 1948-49 1949-50 


64 § 0 
690 26 496 


496 


617 684 
t statistics of supplying 





Dominican Market 





(Continued from page 65) 


In general, all able-bodied members 
of a family are workers, and the fam- 
ily income may therefore be higher 
than the wage scales indicate. 

The postwar increase in flour con- 
sumption is similar to that of other 
countries with similar economies. The 
increase in per capita consumption 
of flour, to about 19 ib. wheat equiva- 
lent, demonstrates a consumer desire 
in the presence of reputedly adequate 
supplies of traditional foods. 

As even a modest per capita con- 
sumption of an imported commodity 
reflects a substantial dollar outlay for 
the country, the government has be- 
come interested in domestic produc- 
tion of wheat, but the available area 
with a climate nominally suitable for 
wheat production is not large enough 
to produce enough wheat to equal 
current consumption. Some varieties 
have been introduced from Brazil, and 
small plots show reasonable promise 
in terms of yield. However, these va- 
rieties do not produce flour com- 
parable in baking qualities to the 
high-protein flours which the bakers 
have learned to prefer. Disinterested 
and well-qualified opinion was that 
domestic wheat production could show 
very little prospect of influencing the 
flour import pattern. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MORE SHEEP, LAMBS 
ON FEED THIS YEAR 


WASHINGTON—More sheep and 
lambs are likely to be fed for the 
winter and spring market this season. 

Developments up to Oct. 1 indi- 
cated that the number to be fed 
this season would be somewhat 
greater than the low number fed 
last season, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reports. 

The wheat pasture areas of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas have not 
made the usual progress, it was 
pointed out, and the number of lambs 
on these pastures was expected to 
be reduced. Feed supplies in almost 
all other important areas were re- 
ported ample. 

In the Corn Belt, a strong de- 
mand exists for feeder lambs, and 
in several Corn Belt states more 
lambs will be fed than last year. 

In the West, California will feed 
more lambs than last year, while in 
Colorado the number of lambs fed 


will probably be about the same as 


last year’s record low. Elsewhere in 
the West, the number of lambs on 


feed is not likely to exceed last year’s 
number. 

Texas, the leading sheep state, has 
a 16% smaller lamb crop than last 
year due to unfavorable weather 
conditions. In Montana, Wyoming 
and South Dakota, the 1951 lamb 
crop is substantially larger than a 
year ago, while New Mexico, Arizona 
and Idaho have smaller crops. The 
remaining western states show mod- 
erate increases. 

In the Pacific Northwest, range 
feed conditions were below average 
in some areas. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PEAVEY ORGANIZATION 
EMPLOYEES GIVE BLOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS—Almost everyone 
in the Peavey organization’s Minne- 
apolis offices who was able to do so 
gave blood this week to the Red 
Cross. 

The Red Cross set up a unit at 
the offices, and some 115 employees, 
including top management of all the 
Peavey divisions, gave blood to help 
supply needs in Korea. 

Giving blood were employees of 
the offices of F. H. Peavey & Co., 
King Midas Flour Mills, King Midas 
Feed Mills, Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Peavey Elevators and Peavey 
Lumberyards. 


Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 














TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


FLOUR 
Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 


OMAHA, NEB. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise 


specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 


the principal manufacturing centers end sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except es noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

bakers. Operations averaged 67%, 
compared with 75% a week earlier 
and 70% a year ago. Prices closed 
unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma points, Nov. 3: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.40@7.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.15@7.35, bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $5.97@6.12, 
standard patent $5.82@6.02, straight 
grade $5.75@5.97. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was good with prices about 5¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were good. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business totaled 
just under 50% of mill capacity in 
the central states area last week, 
which was a little better than the 
previous period, but still not enough 
to make for happy sales managers. 

Mills could only recount the old 
familiar story of the highly competi- 
tive flour industry, wherein each 
car moved required a selling job, a 
marked change from some seasons 
when long range booking made it 
easier on the sales department and 
gave mills some assurance of running 
time. So far, mills have managed to 
run a full five-day week, but order 
backlogs are getting low now, and 
a scramble for shipping directions is 
beginning. 

Bakers are hanging on to their pol- 
icy of almost no long range covering, 
with virtually the entire trade con- 
vinced that lower prices might be 
obtained later. This policy has led 
only to disappointment thus far this 
seuson, and there is little in the out- 
look to encourage such an attitude, 
mills say. When millfeeds go up or 
the wheat market goes down, which 
might cause flour prices to relax, 
premiums on cash wheat usually rise, 

One redeeming feature of industry 
activity last week was the excellent 
manner in which family flour, booked 
in the last few weeks, was being or- 
dered out. Sales were slow, however. 

Soft wheat flour sales were about 
evenly divided between interme- 
diate cake flour, cracker and cookie 
flour, blending flour and clears. A 
few large sales, ranging to 10,000 
sacks, were consummated. 

Quotations Nov. 3: spring top pat- 
ent $5.85@6.08, standard $5.75@5.98, 
clear $5.30@5.64; hard winter short 
$5.80@5.86, 95% patent $5.65@5.78, 
clear $5.24; family flour $8; soft win- 
ter short $7.06@7.19, standard $6.36 
@6.94, clear $5.87 @6.20. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported an- 
other week of resistance on the part 
of buyers with new sales only fair. 
Mill running time has not been too 
good as the result of moderate ship- 
ping directions. A good demand was 
reported for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, mills and 
mill representatives reported a de- 
cided lack of interest by flour buyers 
for most of the week. Later, however, 
more interest was displayed, but there 
was no sizable pick-up in sales. Hard, 
spring and soft wheat flour prices 
declined about 10¢ sack, which 
aroused inquiry but few resulting 


sales. Clears and low grades have 
been very much on the strong side 
with mill offerings light due to de- 
creased operations and the fair steady 
demand. Prices of clears were up 10¢ 
with more strength shown by the 
high ash types than the ordinary 
clears. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 1: 
Family, top soft patent $6.65, ordin- 
ary $5.85; top hard $7.70, ordinary 
$5.65; bakers soft winter short patent 
$6.55, cake $6.55, pastry $5.50, soft 
straights $5.65, clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard 
patent $5.75, clears $5.40, spring 
short patent $6.05, standard $5.95, 
clear $5.55, low protein clears $5.20. 


East 

New York: With sales during the 
week limited to fill-ins, the total vol- 
ume of business was small. Purchases 
were widely scattered among the in- 
termediate and small buyers and were 
almost entirely of spring wheat 
grades since the closeness of the 
ranges between north and southwest- 
ern flours gave them the buyer-pref- 
erence. 

In some quarters an improved in- 
quiry was reported, indicating that 
buyers were behind the market but 
resisting prevailing prices. The ad- 
vance in wheat at the close of the 
week, with its corresponding change 
in flour levels, drew part of this trade 
in for moderate commitments. How- 
ever, a lag in consumer buying held 
interest to moderate takings. 

Cake grades were quiet with needs 
covered for fair periods. From the 


Southwest, clears continued scarce 
and at comparatively high prices. Ex- 
port sales were chiefly to non-Euro- 
pean countries, with Holland the only 
continental buyer inquiring in the 
U.S. Prices were unchanged to 10¢ 
higher, 

Quotations Nov. 3: Spring high 
glutens $6.75@6.80, standard patents 
$6.40@6.45, clears $6.05@6.30; South- 
western short patents $6.42@6.47, 
standard patents $6.22@6.27; high ra- 
tio soft winters $6.85@7.40, straights 
$5.85 @6.30. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales last week 
were restricted almost entirely to 
hand-to-mouth contracts. Bakers who 
did not buy in the sales flurry of 
several weeks ago made inquiries, 
but sales failed to follow. 

Family patents advanced in prices 
at a few mills and one broker re- 
ported substantial sales in an inde- 
pendent chain on a 120-day commit- 
ment. Cake and pastry flour drew 
more buying interest but sales were 
only of moderate volume. Directions 
were good to excellent. 

Quotations Nov. 3: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.99@6.34, 
medium patent $6.04@6.44, short 
patent $6.14@6.54, spring standard 
$6.30 @ 6.39, medium $6.35 @6.49, 
short $6.40@6.59, clears $5.93@6.64, 
high gluten $6.61@6.89, family flour, 
advertised brands $7.99@8.30, other 
brands $6.54@6.99: pastry and cake 
flours $5.70@6.50; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.52. 


Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket continued last week to suffer 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


Exporting countries — Total sales, 1,000 bu. 








Importing 
countries— purch.,bu. Wheat Flour 
Austria ....... 11,023 S080. ove ess 
Belgium .....-- 20,209 2,425 207 
Boliviat ...... 2,756 386 380 
Brazil coesee 13,328 pee 
Ceylon ....-++. 6,614 1,448 
Costa Ricat ... 1,213 388 
reer 7,422 3,456 
Denmark ....-- ee ee ee 
Dom, Republict 876 334 
Ecuadort ..... 1,286 777 
Egypt .....+.«- 14,697 406 
El Salvadort .. 404 185 
Germany .....- 66,139 aan 
Greece .....«..- 15,726 oss 
Guatemala{ ... 919 393 
Haitigf .....-++- 1,029 684 
Hondurast .... 367 110 
Iceland ....---+ 404 $1 
India ......+-. 55,116 ke 
Indonesia ..... 3,674 975 
Ireland .....+. 20,206... BBA laces 
Israel ....++-+ 5,879 529 
Italy ....-seses 40,418 eo 
Japan .....-++. 18,372 an 
Lebanont ..... 2,388 1,774 
Liberiat ...... 1 
Mexico .....--« 12,860 ieee 
Netherlands ... 24,802 1,631 
New Zealand .. ee eee 
Ni $ 331 145 
Norway .....-.- 7,716 1,762 
Panamat ..... 625 322 
POPU 2. viceveese 5,512 355 
Philippines ... 7,202 606 
Portugal ...... 5,626 684 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,837 374 
Spain .....+++. ee eee eee 
Sweden ....... | pee © | Sarre 
Switzerland ... pone BOMB sc cces 
Un. of S. Africa 11,028 2,053 = ...... 
D. Ky weesesess 177,068 1,639 
Venezuelat .... 6,246 1,544 
Total ..0:: 680,917 104,721 21,170 
Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 
WRAIAMED oc occ ce wcceve ivictoersrercrcces 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Oct. 30, 19 


through Oct. 26, 1951. tQuota filled. {Quota 


— 
Guaranteed -———United States*———. 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 











BSSZ es nvevee = ww vanes 1,632 
2,632 6,975 9,607 
766 2,029 2,796 
9,515 2,450 11,965 
1448 3,£96D  niccee  — cuenee 5,409 
417 + eT 1,217 
3,466 3,936 =... -2ss 7,401 
sevens 534 osease 534 
348 eee 885 
832 i ra 1,302 
4BOO  aecsee aos” " ares 4,569 
240 ); Sree 413 
25,017 ; ee 27,923 
4960 8 neccss eeecee ctveee 4,960 
549 359 908 
684 419 1,103 
204 170 374 

$1 48 99 
22,411 14,933 47,358 
97 8  satees 1,872 
254 LS |) 6,974 
1,644 2,008 ccvses 2,652 
5,645 9,026 =... 18,550 
1,988 3.370) = gw wane 5,358 
2,441 | errr 2,449 
11 ) err 36 
4,467 ——cwrene eters §— sesene 4.467 
7,970 3,998) = cw saee 14,824 
eerie © fare Oy woes eT 4,520 
145 peer 340 
4,375 2,403 = acces 5,868 
322 303 625 
2,186 2,205 4,391 
606 650 1,258 
2,228 97 2,396 
oe GR. erates 441 
1,045 1,493 = ...... 2,538 
2,078 3,024 6,102 
2,053 5,600 7,653 
3,875 10,916 41,326 
1,553 4,696 secuue 6,249 
126,891 Se 270,243 
255,149 232,979 4,089 680,917 
129,258 147,301 4,089 310,674 


51, tSales recorded by Wheat Council 
filled Oct. 26, 1961. 


from a lack of buying interest on the 
part of both bakers and jobbers. 
Quotations were unchanged. 

Those in the trade are still of the 
opinon that any acceleration in de- 
mand is contingent upon some news 
development which would influence 
prices since large and small bakery 
operators remain extremely cost- 
conscious and unwilling to make any 
new commitments until there is at 
least a partial clarification of the 
numerous uncertainties which cloud 
the domestic and international pic- 
tures. 

Dealings here probably would be at 
a complete standstill were it not for 
a trickle of hand-to-mouth orders 
from owners of small establishments 
who failed to build up their stocks 
during a recent buying spurt. 

Mill representatives report that 
the supply situation is fair to good, 
and they express the opinion that 
it will be some time before major 
bakeries are forced to replenish. This 
thinking is confirmed by the fact that 
shipping directions are lagging, with 
some mills indicating that the volume 
is far below normal for this time of 
year. 

Quotations Nov. 4: Spring family 
$7.50@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.45@6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
standard $5.45@5.75. 


Boston: Buying activity in the lo- 
cal flour market fell off again last 
week. Mill agents reported that buy- 
ing resistance was quite general. 
About the only flour to show any 
strength was soft wheat flour, which 
rose in some instances about 10¢ on 
the basis of a fair odd-lot demand 
and the buyers’ necessity of obtain- 
ing supplies. 

Spring flours were off 5@10¢ after 
experiencing a temporary period of 
firmness in midweek. Hard winters 
were under pressure all week and 
closed about 13¢ lower with the de- 
mand practically at a standstill. 

; Most buyers reported that their 
inventories were quite adequate for 
the current rate of consumer activ- 
ity, some in fact stating that current 
holdings would last much longer than 
anticipated at the time of purchase. 

Quotations Nov. 3: spring short 
patents $6.47@6.52, standards $6.37 
@6.42, high gluten $6.72@6.77, first 
clears $5.92@6.22; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.39, standards $6.14 
@6.19; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
@6.72; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.62; high ratio $6.77@7.67; 
family $8.32@8.42. 


Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area has been retarded somewhat by 
the strike of dock workers in New 
York, which necessitated the cessa- 
tion of milling export flour by the 
local mills. The mills seem to prefer 
to await the settlement of the strike 
rather than do any grinding at the 
present time and store the product. 

Sales of flour last week were most- 
ly for replacements during the early 
part of the week, but at the very end, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 |b. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
4n quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Mpls 


1.65@7 





Chicago Kans. City S8t. Louls 
Spring . $...@ ‘ 
Spring top patent 5.85@ 6.08 1 
Spring high gluten 00 @ 6.25 
Spring short . és 
Spring standard . 7 5.75.@5.9 754 6.40@6.44 
Spring first clear ° » ‘ 5.45 @! A 5 6.30@6.33 
Hard winter family ......... i . a 6.60@7 @7 a 
Hard winter short .......--...-. 4 a 5.75 @ 5.85 i ‘ . aes. 
Hard winter standard 5.654 “a 6 6.20@6.34 
Hard winter first clear 5 6.00@6.04 
Soft winter family sere 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight pare 
winter first clear ......... § 20 
Gowur, white <....-cesscers-- & : § 
y flour, dark .. 4.70@5.04 304 5: : 92 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.65 @6.66 7.11 
New York Pittsburgh 
family . ‘ elt dies Pay fy a 7.60 @7.85 124 > $7.99@8.30 @. 
high gluten 6.75 @ 6.80 ; 6.89 6.45@6.7 
short . Seva$eaewee sos 55@6.65 5.5 6.40@6.59 6.25@6 
Spring standard on ‘ 6.40@6.45 @6.39 6.10@6.35 
Spring first clear .... 6.054 5.93@6.64 6.00@6.2 
Hard winter short ........... b 5.47 30¢ 0 6.34@6.38 j “6.54 6.00@6 
Hard winter standard ; i 27 5 “26.30 ¢€ a6 5, @6.34 5.85@6 
Hard winter first clear = ee “i 4.95@5.15 
Soft winter short patent j a 6.10 @6.30 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.854 6.3 0 5.87 @6.6 a 5.65 @5.80 
Soft winter standard ....... > ee ‘ 5.45 1.75 i “a , So. 
Soft winter first clear ‘ 4.80@5.40 
Rye flour, 


white .... a Taree ¥ wes 5.85 @5.95 i 5.89@5.95 a 
Rye flour, dark 4.19@5.2 a 
Semolina, 


Buffalo 
$8.15 @8.20 

Tr) Pres 
6.75.@ 6.78 


5.85@ 6.50@6.53 


5.55 @6 

Phila Boston J. Orl’ 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


standard, bulk .. o2 « 0 @7.14 a 
Toronto *Winnipeg 
@11.60 $11.05@11.55 
eee 8 ! second patent. @11.10 10.55@11.05 
grade ... ...4 5 eee s inte ‘ 5.15@ 5.30 a 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery 
Pastry 

*In cottons, Ft. William basis. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib f.o.b. at indicated points 


Spring tep patent 


+100-Ib 


papers 








sacks, 

Boston 
@74.00 
@74.00 


Chicago Minneapolis Philadelphia 
$66.00 @66.50 $. a 64,00 9.06 0 $ @73.00 $ 
65.50 @ 66.00 “163.50 9.50@7 “ a7 
67.00 @ 69.00 5 
70,50 @ 72.50 


Bran 

Standard midds. 
Flour midds, 
Red dog 


2 65.50 
?os.00 
St. Lou's 
$65.75 
4 . 69.00@ 69.25 2 73.00 a 

Mill run os Bes a ( 64.5 
Bran Middlings 

~~. 471,00 : “73.00 
58.00 @62.00 


@ 66.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 
{Fort William 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 
WHEAT 


0 @ 66.00 64.00 @ 67.00 


basis. 








bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Mar 
419 421 
421 422 
418% 421 
419 
119% 


423 


in cents per 





Chicago——_— 
May July Dec 
254% 244% 


—Kansas City 
May 


246% 


Dec. 


July 


244% 


Minneapolis 
May 
‘ 88% 89% 
89% 90% 
88% 90% 
88% 89% 
88% 90% 
88% 90% 


Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis 

May Dec May Me Dec 
196% 193% 195 J 3 
197% 194% £196 7% 90% 94 

201° 199 196% 198 ; 

197% 194% 195% 

198% 197% 196% 

199% 199% 198 


Chicago 
Mar 
93 


Dec 


181% 199% 
181% 200% 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 
of Trade in bushels (0060's omitted) on Oct. 27, and the 








the Chicago Board 
date of ago 


the secretary .of 

orresponding a year 
-~Barley— 
1951 1950 


—Wheat—, Corn Oats - Rye— 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 


Baltimore 5,462 3,969 953 2,3 : 99 2 143 
Boston os ew ceee 09 
SPUD aio bn bs cinth-s o5's 2,76 16 32 3 2.446 2,06 2,043 288 
Afloat 5 ? 
Chicago 
Duluth 
Enid .... 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia s 102 
Sioux City . rae 101 
ES i b'b-wedo0 én% 5,180 
5,967 
2,809 
507 
200 
18,074 23,910 23,944 


198,498 227, 32,200 35,386 28,381 


some good business was put on mill 
books by the sale of a substantial 
quantity of springs. This business 
came more or less as a surprise to 
the trade, which was under the im- 
pression that the flurry in buying of 
flour a short time ago would take 
care of most large consumers for 
some time to come. 

Bakery sales on the retail side are 
reported as beginning to slip and 
the neighborhood baker is beginning 
to feel the slackening of his retail 
trade. Wagon routes are pressing hard 
for the house-to-house trade and are 
meeting with good success. 

Quotations Nov. 3: spring family 
$8.15@8.20, high gluten $6.75@6.78, 
short patent $6.50@6.53, standard 
$6.40@6.44, first clears $6.30@6.33; 
hard winter standards $6.30@6.34, 
first clears $6@6.04; soft winter 
short patents $6.35@6.40, straights 
$6.20@6.25, first clears $5.45@5.50. 


South 


New Orleans: There was a slight 
improvement in flour sales early in 
the week when prices worked slightly 
lower. The volume, however, was far 
from heavy, although a_ noticeable 
increase in interest for 120-day ship- 
ment developed, and some few sales 
were worked. 

Generally buyers price ideas were 
not acceptable to the mills and 
ranged from 10 to 15¢ under the mill 
prices. This was particularly true of 
hard winters. A rather general in- 
terest was evident for prompt and 
shipment through December on all 
types although the quantities were 
only moderate. 

Hard winters enjoyed the bulk of 
the business, especially on Kansas 
flours. Northern springs and soft win- 
ters were rather quiet and buyers 
did not appear to be anxious to add 
to their present bookings on northern 
springs since prices were still slightly 
above their former contract prices. 
Bread bakers and jobbers formed the 
best outlet. 

Cookie and cracker bakers seem to 
be content to carry on without add- 
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ing to their present contracts and 
sales to this type of trade were very 
slow. Whatever little business was 
done went to the central states soft 
winters. Cake flour sales continue to 
show a little improvement reflecting 
the slightly better production of cake 
bakers. 

Shipping directions are showing a 
slight let-up following a few weeks 
of fairly heavy directions. Stocks on 
hand are a little heavier than nor- 
mal. Export sales on flour continue 
dull with only small amounts being 
worked to Europe and the Amer- 
icas. The Netherlands have been 
most active with inquiries but on a 
price basis generally lower than was 
acceptable to the mills. 

Quotations Nov. 3, carlots, packed 
in 100-lb. papers: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6@6.10, standard 
$5.85@6, first clear $4.95@5.15; 
spring bakery short patent $6.25@ 
6.45, standard $6.10@6.35, first clear 
$6@6.30, high gluten $6.45@6.70; 
soft wheat short patent $6.10@6.30, 
straight $5.65@5.80, first clear $4.80 
@5.40, high ratio cake $6.40@6.75; 
Pacific Coast $7.25@7.45, pastry $6.50 
@6.60. Shipments from Minneapolis 
by barge approximately 20¢ a sack 
less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market remained 
unchanged last week, with buying 
resistance to current asking prices 
and very little trading going on. One 
or two mills indicated that slightly 
increased production is in view on 
the basis of some army business, but 
Philippine business was as sketchy 
as ever, and this offers the biggest 
single opportunity of expanding vol- 
ume for mills in this area. Family 
patent $7.55, bluestem $6.55, bakery 
$6.69, pastry $6.35. 

Portland: Philippine Island buy- 
ers appeared in the market last week 
seeking their November and Decem- 
ber flour requirements. They were in 
the market for 1,200,000 sacks of 
flour for shipment in these months. 
They are required, however, to seek 
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licenses from the Philippine flour 
commission and as a result bookings 
were not coming through in large 
quantities. There were numerous 
small orders coming through, how- 
ever, and mills expected that it would 
not be long before bookings were 
completed. 

Domestic buyers were also in the 
market for small quantities but were 
buying steadily. Thus the milling ac- 
tivity was increased to a slight de- 
gree for Pacific Northwest mills last 
week. 

Quotations Nov. 3: High’ gluten 
$6.78, all Montana $6.67, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.48, bakers bluestem 
$6.58, cake $7.37, pastry $6.55, 100% 
whole wheat fine $6.16, graham $5.96, 
cracked wheat $5.94. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest in Ca- 
nadian export flour at the present 
moment has hit a new low, and this 
factor is the main cause of the pres- 
ent depression in trade circles al- 
though there are other factors con- 
tributing to the prevailing uncertain- 
ty. British buying has not been on a 
satisfactory scale while administra- 
tive confusion surrounding certain 
deals is adding to the difficulties fac- 
ing the industry. 

Some business has been worked 
for the British West Indies, but the 
price basis has been such that many 
sellers stayed out of the market. 
Some mills are holding orders for 
Latin American countries booked on 
IWA terms as long ago as last Au- 
gust but, following the announce- 
ment that quotas had been filled, the 
importing countries have refused to 
confirm. On the other hand, business 
booked at a later stage has received 
confirmation. The Netherlands is also 
reported to be questioning bookings 
of flour for the Antilles under IWA 
terms and failure to sell in that mar- 
ket will bite into export figures. In 
the 1950-51 crop year Canada shipped 
46,980 bbl. to this market. The Neth- 
erlands itself is a buyer of wheat 
only and is not taking flour at the 
present time. Portugal is another 
country where importers have expe- 
rienced administrative difficulties. 

The movement to the domestic 
market continues at a good level. 

Quotations Nov. 3: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

The interest in winter wheat flour 
both for the domestic and export 
markets is described as poor. Quota- 
tions Nov. 3: Export $5.15@5.30 per 
100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 
or Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is being deliv- 
ered by farmers and the quality of 
the offerings is poor. Demand remains 
apparent with prices holding steady 
though premium rates are being of- 
feréd for better grades. Quotations 
Nov. 3: $2.10@2.15 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked 
for export last week totaled only 
77,500 bbl., which was a considerable 
drop from the week previous. TWA 
countries took 40,400 bbl., with the 
U.K., Philippines, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Macau and Gambia listed as buyers. 
Class 2 countries took the remaining 
37,100 bbl. These included Lebanon, 
Philippines, Guatemala, Ecuador and 
Tangier. Mills continue to work al- 
most to capacity, and domestic trade 
is fairly good. Quotations Nov. 3: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11.05@11.55, second 
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patents $10.55@11.05; second patents 
to bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices 
cash carlot. 

Vancouver: The anticipated buying 
orders from the Philippines under 
its IWA flour quota started coming 
in to Canadian exporters last week. 
A very substantial volume of busi- 
ness is reported to have been done, 
the orders covering two months re- 
quirements for shipment in Novem- 
ber-December. 

The Philippine business is reported 
to to more than 1,500,000 bags 
from Canada and the U.S. as the 
quotas set up for the old importers 
under the IWA, and Canadian ship- 
pers expect to get about half of this 
total. It is reported that some 500,000 
bags will be sought by bakeries and 
Prisco as their one month’s quota, 
but apparently licenses for this busi- 
ness have not yet been issued by the 
Manila authorities. 

The amount of business coming to 
Canadian exporters from Manila will 
keep them busy up to around the end 
of the year. It is very fortunate that 
this business came along when it did 
since the other normal outlets for 
Canadian flour across the Pacific are 
showing little or no interest in Cana- 
dian offerings at present. Hong Kong 
buying is very slow, Japan is taking 
nothing for the bakery trade, and 
other areas in the Far East, includ- 
ing Indonesia, are reported getting 
their supplies on a sterling basis from 
Australia. 

Domestic flour trade remains steady 
with prices unchanged. For hard 
wheat grinds, cash car quotations: 
First patents $11.85 in 98’s cottons; 
bakers’ patents $10.05 in paper bags 
and $10.45 in cottons; western pastry 
flour to the trade $11.95 and western 
cake flour $13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The arrival of cold 
weather on top of an already strong 
demand for bran and standard mid- 
dlings pushed prices of these mill- 
feeds up $3@3.50 ton in the week 
ending Nov. 5. Red dog and flour 
middlings, meanwhile, were in slower 
demand and gained only 50¢ ton. 
Lighter mill operations also contrib- 
uted to a tight nearby situation. Quo- 
tations: Bran $64, standard midds. 
$63.50, flour midds. $65.50, red dog 
$68.50. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was higher and 
supplies were adequate; quotations: 
pure bran $60@61, standard bran 
$59.50 @60.50, standard midds. $60@ 
61, flour midds. $64@65, mixed feeds 
$61@62, red dog $66@67. 

Kansas City: After a comparative- 
ly brief let-up in demand, millfeed 
gained new vigor Nov. 5 and started 
a higher trend in price. Offerings 
were limited, and demand became 





Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Plour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, ’52: 

Oct. Oct. Nov. 

31 1 
$1.77 $1.77 
1.70 1.78 
1.66 1.66 
1.70 1.67 
1.51 


Nov Nov 


$1.80 $ 
1.73 


Gulf* . 
Gulft 

Gulft 

East Coast . 
West Coast .. 


1.76 
1.48 1.51 

(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, '52: 


1.83 
1,76 
1.68 1.71 
1.73 
1.51 


1.51 


& 


Oct. 
30 2 
Gult* . 69 5 69 70 
Gulft 66 5 BS 66 67 
Gulft .. 64 . + 64 65 
East Coast ... 70 19 = 6 69 70 
West Coast 58 58 | 57 57 57 
*Guif to all of Burope, Mediterranean, 
Middie Bast, all of Africa and adjacent 
islanmis. 
tGulf to Far Bast and adjacent areas. 
tGulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Oct Nov Nov Nov 


RESEARCH CENTER—Ground was broken Oct. 25 for a new building which 
will expand the research facilities of Merck & Co., Inc., at Rahway, NJ. The 
new structure will be the main unit of the group now serving the Merck 
Institute for Therapeutic Research. It will contain about 34,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and will provide approximately 100 rooms to house the general and 
specialized laboratories, animal quarters, and offices of the institute. It is 
planned that the building will be completed by next September. 





more pronounced over the week end. 

Quotations: $61.75 @62.50 for bran; 
shorts $64.75@65.50 sacked, Kansas 
City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
heavy last week, with supplies inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 2: Bran $61.50@62, shorts 
$64.50@65. Bran advanced $1.50@2 
ton and shorts $2@2.50 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Chicago: The market for millfeeds 
felt the tugs of many conflicting price 
making influences during the week 
ending Nov. 5, and price changes 
traced an irregular pattern. 

The relatively high level of prices 
caused some buyer resistance, al- 
though some feed manufacturers 
were reported to be substituting mill- 
feeds for even higher cost ingredients. 
Bran and standard midds _ scored 
gains of 50¢@$1.50, but final quota- 
tions were down slightly from the 
highest prices of the week. Flour 
midds and red dog iost $2, as demand 
for the heavier millfeeds continued 
to lag. Quotations Nov. 5: Bran $66 
@66.50, standard midds $65.50@66, 
flour midds $67@69, red dog $70.50G 
72.50. 

Salina: Demand was good the first 
part of the week but was reduced 
somewhat later. Prices were $1.50 
ton higher on bran and $2.50 higher 
on shorts. Supplies were tight early 
but later enough feed was available 
for trade needs. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $61@61.50, gray 
shorts $64@64.50. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to climb last week with bran 
going up to $2 ton and shorts $2.50. 
Late in the week prices appeared to 
level off. Demand was strong until 
the close when it began to taper off. 
Carlot quotations, Kansas City basis: 
Bran $61.50@62, shorts $64.50@65. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations: bran $69.50 
@70.50, gray shorts $72@73, deliv- 
ered TCP; $2 higher on bran and 
$1.50 up on shorts, compared with 
the week previous. Demand con- 
tinued good, while offerings were 
rather limited. 

Portland: Mill run $63@64.50, mid- 
dlings $70. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.80 higher on bran $2.20 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $64@65, mill run $65.50@66,50, 
shorts $67@68; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was strong again last week with 
supplies continuing tight. Prices were 
at or near the peak for the year, bu! 
buyers were quite aggressive. Some 


mill agents have been forced to 
return to the war-time principles of 
allocating supplies. Quotations: 
standard bran $74, middlings $74, 
mixed feeds $73.50@74. 

Pittsburgh: Although prices of 
bran and millfeeds were higher buy- 
ing interest was only fair last week. 
Supplies .covered all needs. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran 
$72.10@73, standard midds. $72@ 
72.60, flour midds. $74.10@77.40, red 
dog $80.10@82.40. 

Philadelphia: A series of reports 
that millfeed will be in tight supply 
this winter is reflected to some de- 
gree in an accelerated demand for 
millfeed. Orders are running ahead 
of offerings and there is no sign of 
any immediate change. All this has 
provided the local market with a 
strong undertone. The Nov. 4 quota- 
tion on standard bran of $73 was 
$4 above that of the previous week, 
while a $2 revision lifted standard 
middlings to $73, and red dog held 
unchanged at $82. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued strong last week. Production 
was running about the same as the 
previous week, which is not enough 
to satisfy demand. Prices were up 
about $2.50. Mixers are very good 
takers of any offerings. Canadian im- 
ports of millfeeds are increasing 
from week to week as those milis 
are finding this a better market than 
their own provinces. Quotations: 
standard bran $69@70.50, standard 
midds. $69.50@70.50, flour midds. 
$71.25@72.25, red dog $70.75@72.25. 


St. Louis: Mill offerings of all 
feeds were readily absorbed, with 
prices a shade lower. Bran $65.75@ 
66, shorts $69@69.25, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced steadily last week and sales 
were in good volume. Mill offerings 
on bran have been adequate, but 
shorts have been hard to obtain. 
Feed mixers and jobbers are carry- 
ing slightly heavier stocks in the face 
of boxcar shortage and many cars 
in bad order. All business passing is 
for prompt to 10-day shipment with 
no interest in future bookings. Bran 
$71@72.50, shorts $74@75.50. 


Seattle: Nearby supplies of mill- 
feed continued strong at levels rang- 
ing from $64.50@65.50, an advance 
of about $2 ton from a week earli- 
er. However, increasing resistance to 
present asking prices was noted in 
the feed trade, particularly since 
the feed business is going into a 
seasonal decline and some mills for 
the first time in weeks showed an 
inclination to want to put forward 
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FAMILY STYLE SHOW—The three daughters and nine grandchildren of 
Richard K. Peek, president of the Percy Kent Bag Co., become mode!s to 
display a special “Cotton 50” wardrobe. All are wearing garments made from 
the new 50-lb. size cotton feed bags. The children’s garments shown are part 
of a special “Cotton 50” wardrobe designed for Percy Kent Bag Co. by Gladys 
Manning, well known Kansas City children’s wear stylist. The grandchildren 
on the floor are, David E. Price, Jr., Frances Nicoll Price, Mary Parker Fran- 
cis, Parker B. Francis IV (in his mother’s lap), Lucy Francis Parker and 
Bruce Barton, Jr. In the back row are Ree Jane Parker, on the lap of Mrs. 
Bruce Barton, Stephen Peek Barton, Mrs. David E. Price, Mrs. Parker B. 
Francis III and Elizabeth Estelle Price on the hobby horse. Mr. Price and 
Mr. Barton are vice presidents of the Percy Kent Bae Co. The photo was 
taken at the home of Grandfather Peek in Kansas City. 





business on the books. January ship- 
ment was indicated at $64 common 
transient points with no buying in- 
terest. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1. Demand exceeds supply. Plants 
are operating seven days a week to 
capacity, 24 hours daily, and are 
booked through the month. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $63, 
middlings $68; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $70, middlings $75; to 
California: red bran and mill run 
$70.50, middlings $75.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Prices have 
again strengthened as supplies fail 
to meet demand. Domestic feeders 
are anxious to obtain as’ much as 
possible and because they are will- 
ing to pay higher prices it is diffi- 
cult to secure sufficient to fill ex- 
port commitments to the U.S. These 
latter bookings are for immediate 
delivery as buyers fear to book fu- 
tures on the prevailing high price 
basis. Quotations Nov. 3: bran $71, 
shorts $72, middlings $73, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
siraight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed 
prices moved up sharply last week 
after holding firm for some time. Rea- 
son for the increase is given as the 
heavy eastern demand coupled with 
the crop situation in Alberta. Stocks 
in dealers’ hands here are sufficient 
for immediate needs. Price advances 
here ranged from $2.50 ton on shorts 
and middlings to $4@5 for bran. Cash 
car quotations: bran $66.80@68.30, 
shorts $67.80@69.30; middlings $68.80 
@69.30. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of 
millfeeds is keen, with the bulk of 
supplies from western mills moving 
into eastern Canada. Quotations: 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $58@62, shorts $63@66, 
middlings $64@67, all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators $4@5 extra. 


Oatmeal 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.52 in 100-Ib. sacks, 


Nov. 3; 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-oz. 
p2ckages $3.90. 

Winnipeg: With the advent of cold- 
er weather, demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal has shown considerable 
improvement. There is no confirma- 
tion of any export orders of conse- 
quence. Quotations Nov. 3: relled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $5.40@5.60 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb sacks $6.55@6.80; all prices 
cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: Despite the in- 
creased prices, which have been ques- 
tioned by many local buyers, book- 
ings continue at a good level. Quo- 
tations Nov. 3: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
cottons $5.80, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $7, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand continues 
limited, with prices up about 5¢ sack. 
Quotations: White rye $5.30@5.55, 
medium rye $5.10@5.35, dark rye 
$4.30 @4.55. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continue to be fair. Pure 
white $5.92, medium $5.72, dark 
$4.92, rye meal $5.42. 

Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
move slowly in the central states 
area last week, with most potential 
customers apparently content with 
replacement sales pending a market 
adjustment to lower levels. Quota- 
tions Nov. 3: white patent rye $5.44 
@5.49, medium $5.24@5.29, dark 
$4.70 @5.04. 

Buffalo: Sales of rye flour in this 
area picked up somewhat the last 
week with local area bakers as well 
as some eastern trade taking on con- 
siderable rye flour. Demand for rye 
flour products was likewise ahead of 
the previous week. Quotations: white 
rye $5.98@6.02, medium rye $5.78@ 
5.82, dark rye $4.97@5.02. 

New York: Rye flour sales last week 
were poor as steady prices and poor 
consumption of rye products kept in- 
terest at a minimum. Pure white pat- 
ents $5.90@6. 

Portland: White rye flour $6.85, 
pure dark $5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are 


firm and buyers continue to exer- 
cise caution, placing orders largely 
for small amounts for immediate 
shipments. Quotations, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $5.89@5.95, medium $5.50@ 
5.65, blended $6.43@6.68, dark $4.1 
@5.20, rye meal $5.39@5.45. ‘ 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
showed little activity in the wake of 
the recent strength. Most bakery op- 
erators are hoping for a sell-off which 
will enable them to replenish at a 
saving from current levels, The Nov. 
4 quotation on rye white is un- 
changed from a week ago at $5.85@ 
5.95. 
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PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 


PHILADELPHIA —Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing October were more than four 
times the volume of the same month 
last year. John H. Frazier, manag- 
ing director of the Commercial Ex- 
change, reported that last month's 
total—consisting principally of wheat 
—was 3,163,042 bu., as against 792,- 
412 bu. in the comparable period a 
year ago. He also reported that the 
freighter John Chester Kendall, 
which carried the first shipment of 
relief grain from this country for 
India, is returning for a second car- 
go to the same destination. The ves- 
sel sailed from the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Elevator here June 20, less than 
24 hours after President Truman 
signed the Indian relief bill. En route, 
she was in collision and had to be 
beached. Since then, the ship has 
undergone extensive repairs. 
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DEATHS 


Robert M. Peek, prominent flour 
broker, died in Little Rock, Ark., 
Nov. 5. Details on page 16 of this 
issue. 


Waker L. 8S. Alexander, 53, assist- 
ant sales manager, coffee bag divi- 
sion, Arkell & Smiths, paper bag 
manufacturer, died Oct. 21, 1951, a‘ 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


C. E, Michel, 55, sales representa- 
tive in Illinois for the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., died suddenly at h's home 
in Effingham, Ill., Oct. 28. Death 
was due to a heart attack. 


Sam Kanee, 69, president of Soo 
Line Mills, Ltd., and of the Kanee 
Grain Co., Ltd., died in Winnipeg 
Oct. 31. He was born in Russia, came 
to Canada in 1905 and two years 
later started in the grain and flour 
business. He established the Soo Line 
Mills in 1937. 


Joseph P. Sullivan, who recently 
retired as vice president in charge of 
by-product sales and a director of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, died 
Oct. 28. He began his business career 
in 1892 as an office boy in Minneapo- 
lis with the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated Milling Co., a Standard prede- 
cessor, and he came to Chicago in 
1938 when the Standard offices were 
moved, 





Alton, Ill., Meeting 


AOM, “‘Best Yet,’’ 


ALTON, ILL.—The fall meeting of 
District 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, held at the Clifton Terrace 
Hotel Nov. 2-3, has been described by 
members as the best yet held by the 
district group in attendance and pro- 
gram quality. Approximately 50 oper- 
atives and allied trades representa- 
tives attended the affair. 

The evening of Nov. 2 was devoted 
to a get-together session at the Min- 
neral Springs Hotel. During the morn- 
ing of Nov. 3 the group visited the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant and 
then adjourned to the Clifton Ter- 
race Hotel for luncheon. A program 
was presented after the luncheon. 

W. J. Geimer, manager of the 
packaging service division of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, spoke 
briefly about the Bemis automatic 
feeding and filling machine and 
showed a motion picture film of the 
machine in use. He answered ques- 
tions from the audience following 
presentation of the film. 

A discussion of the design and per- 
formance of the new Carter air cen- 
trifuge dust separator was presented 
by W. R. Carter of the R. J. S. Carter 
Co. He also showed projection pic- 
tures to illustrate his discussion. 

“How Much Can You Lose?” was 
the title of a technical report pre- 
sented by Prof. John M. MacKenzie, 
head of the flour milling engineering 
division, University of Minnesota, and 
chairman of the AOM research com- 
mittee. Mr. MacKenzie’s report was 
a summary of a survey recently con- 
ducted by the research committee on 
the efficiency of cyclone dust collec- 
tors. The dust losses through ineffi- 
cient collection systems were con- 
verted to dollars and cents. 

A film showing the Henry Simon 


of District 5, 
Operatives Agree 


low pressure pneumatic conveying 
system in operation was shown 
through the courtesy of the Entoleter 
Division of the Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New Haven, 
Conn. This was a sound film. 

Another film, “Who Done It?” was 
presented through the courtesy of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. The film, 
originally produced for the instruc- 
tion of railroad freight handlers, 
showed how damage to shipments 
could be avoided by proper packag- 
ing, proper loading of the material in 
the boxcars, and proper handling of 
the boxcars. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secretary 
of the AOM, reported to the millers 
on the activities of the association 
since the 1951 conference. He said 
that C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., president of 
the AOM, and J. George Kehr, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
vice president, have been holding con- 
ferences with mill managers regard- 
ing the AOM program and he said 
that mill management generally is co- 
operating with the association. 

New officers of the district were 
elected at a business meeting which 
concluded the program. The new offi- 
cers are: Ray Riggs, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, chairman; 
Marvin D. Jackson, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Alton, IIL, vice chairman, 
and Henry Lee, Graton & Knight 
Co., St. Louis, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Clarence Bethke, Schultz, Baujan 
& Co., Beardstown, IIL. retiring chair- 
man of the district organization, pre- 
sided at the meeting. He was present- 
ed with an AOM Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award for his contributions to the 
association. 
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Government Grain Supplies Reduced 





INVENTORY, LOAN ACCOUNTS 
SHOW DIP FROM LAST YEAR 





Total CCC Wheat Holdings at 290 Million Bushels, With 
121 Million Representing Loans on 1951 Crop; 
Corn Total Also Smaller 


WASHINGTON—Government sup- 
plies of grain are running on the 
thin side as compared with a level 
of reasonable reserves and are now 
far below the so-called “burdensome 
surpluses” which the grain trade up 
to recent years has feared. 

This conclusion is based on recent 
reports by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of commitments under 
the 1951 crop loan program and in- 
ventory statements of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp., the latest of which 
was made public this week. 

CCC reports that as of Sept. 30, 
1951, it held for its account approxi- 
mately 290 million bushels of wheat, 
of which 121 million bushels repre- 
sents loan commitments from the 
1951 crop. The balance is inventory 
stocks. According to USDA grain 
Branch officials there will be no 
haste in selling off these stocks, and 
where possible foreign buyers will 
be instructed to seek supplies from 
commercial exporters. However, CCC 
stocks of wheat will be available 
for purchase by commercial inter- 
ests here. The point is that CCC is 
in no hurry to dispose of its supply of 
wheat. 


Corn Supply Lower 

The corn inventory-loan account of 
CCC points up the diminishing sup- 
ply of this basic feed grain. Accord- 
ing to the Sept. 30 inventory report 
CCC owns or controls approximate- 
ly 490 million bushels of corn, slight- 
ly more than 400 million bushels of 
which is in CCC inventory in tem- 
porary bins or in commercial ware- 
houses. 

This category is broken down into 
these approximate figures—320 mil- 
lion bushels in country bins and the 
balance in warehouses, most of 
which are located close to the Corn 
Belt. Nearly 85 million bushels of 
CCC stocks represents loan corn of 
either the 1948, 1949, 1950 or 1951 
crops which is resealed, in process 


of liquidation or in transfer to the 
inventory account. 

The corn account indicates to 
USDA officials that after sales of 
country stored corn have been made 
this year the corn carryover in the 
nation at the close of the current 
crop year (Oct. 1, 1952) will amount 
to somewhat less than 500 million 
bushels on the basis of feed dis- 
appearance expectations. Of the car- 
ryover on Oct. 1 this year of ap- 
proximately 745 million bushels 
about 425 million bushels were con- 
trolled by CCC. 


Other Holdings Trimmed 

In other grain categories, such as 
barley and grain sorghums, the gov- 
ernment inventory holdings are sub- 
stantially reduced from last year. 
For this year the grain sorghum ac- 
count of CCC is at approximately 
9% million cwt. as against more 
than 33 million in 1950. The barley 
inventory of 1950 was nearly 33 mil- 
lion bushels. It is only 18-odd miil- 
lion bushels for 1951. 

Government flaxseed inventory 
stocks have dwindled to almost noth- 
ing as against 1950 when the CCC 
held under inventory account more 
than 12 million bushels. 

Somewhat of a surprise is the CCC 
account of oats in inventory at an 
estimated 8.5 million bushels in face 
of the strong demand for this com- 
modity and the inability of Canada 
to deliver its contracted sales to the 
U.S. feed deficit area of the East. 

CCC inventories of dried milk are 
only one tenth of last year at about 
43 million pounds. Another sore spot 
in CCC operations, dried eggs, has 
been reduced by four fifths to a 
currently reported inventory of ap- 
proximately 22 million pounds. 

Government linseed oil stocks, 
while substantially reduced from a 
more than a half a billion pound level 
in 1950, are still heavy at nearly 214 
million pounds. 





USDA Economist Forecasts Strong 


Demand, Higher Prices for Feed 


WASHINGTON—The outlook for 
feed in 1951-52 is for smaller sup- 
plies of feed grains than in the past 
two years, another large supply of 
hay, continued strong demand and 
higher prices for most feeds than in 
1950-51. 

This summary was made by Mal- 
colm Clough, agricultural economics 
statistician, at the 29th annual agri- 
cultural outlook conference of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington last week. The appraisal, 
which also represents the highlights 
of the October “Feed Situation” re- 
port issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, continues as 
follows: 


While the 1951-52 supply of feed 
grains and other concentrates is 
much larger than in most years prior 
to 1948, it is a little smaller than the 
big supply last year. On the other 
hand, a strong demand for feed is 
in prospect for 1951-52 in view of the 
continued high level of national in- 
come and further expansion in live- 
stock production. The total quantity 
of grain and other concentrates fed 
to livestock probably will be the 
heaviest since World War II, which 
will further reduce the reserve stocks 
of feed grains. 

The total supply of feed grains this 
year is about 5% smaller than in 
1950, reflecting both smaller produc- 





tion and a smaller carryover. The 
1951 production of feed grains, esti- 
mated in October at 120 million tons, 
will fall short of total requirements 
—probably by around 8 to 10 million 
tons. This would mean a comparable 
reduction in carryover, bringing car- 
ryover stocks: down to around 20 
million tons at the close of the 1951- 
52 season, or to only a little above 
the prewar average. Such stocks 
would be smaller than prewar in re- 
lation to livestock production, which 
in the next year or so will approach 
the World War II peak. 

The 1951-52 corn supply, estimated 
in October at 3,850 million bushels, 
is 4% smaller than in 1950-51. This 
is the fourth year in which corn sup- 
plies have exceeded 3.8 billion bush- 
els. Prior to World War II the corn 
supply seldom exceeded 3 billion 
bushels. But corn requirements also 
have increased substantially since 
before the war. Total utilization in 
1951-52 is expected to exceed the 1951 
production. 

Carryover stocks of corn, which 
totaled 744 million bushels Oct. 1 
this year, may be down to around 500 
million bushels on Oct. 1 next year. 

By-Product Supply Steady 

Supplies of by-product feeds in 
1951-52 are expected to be about 
equal to the record supply of 21.5 
million tons for 1950-51. A record 
supply of oilseed cake and meal is in 
prospect. Production of cottonseed 
cake and meal in 1951-52 will be 
much larger than last year, and will 
more than offset smaller production 
of soybean and linseed oil cakes and 
meals. The total supply of all pro- 
tein feeds is expected to be larger 
than in the past few years, but lit- 
tle, if any, larger in relation to the 
increasing number of livestock on 
farms. 

Influenced by continued strong de- 
mand and a smaller supply, prices of 
feed grains and most of the by-prod- 
uct feeds are expected to average a 
little higher in 1951-52 than in 1950- 
51. The extent of the increase in 
feed grain prices will be limited by 
the fairly large reserves of corn 
owned by CCC, the current sale price 
of which is only a little above the 
market price. 

Price ceilings, which can be im- 
posed on feed grains when they reach 
parity, also could limit the extent 
of further increases. In September 
the average price of corn was only 
6% below parity, while prices of the 
other feed grains were 20 to 30% 
below. Corn prices are expected to 
decline less than seasonally this fall, 
and may remain fairly close to the 
1951 support level. The price of corn 
for the 1951-52 marketing season 
probably will average somewhat 
above the price support of $1.57 bu. 

Oats and barley prices have re- 
mained above the 1951 support level 
this summer and fall, and also have 
been a little higher than a year 
earlier. Sorghum grain prices are 
about 20% higher this fall than last. 
During 1951-52 sorghum grain prices 
are expected to average some higher 
than in 1950-51, and also high :r jin 
relation to prices of other feed grains. 
Prices of high protein feeds have been 
lower this past summer than in that 
period of the two previous years. 
Prices of most of these feeds have 
increased in recent months and are 
now generally higher than a year 
ago. 


Parity for Most 
Grains Computed 
Ic Bu. Higher 


WASHINGTON—Parity rates for 
nearly all grains gained 1¢ bu. in the 
month ending Oct. 15, the first ad- 
vance since June. Prices received by 
farmers for their products rose about 
2% from mid-September to mid-Oc- 
tober, ending a seven-month down- 
trend. 

Prices received by farmers Oct. 
15 were reported at 296% of the 
1910-14 average, compared with 
291% a month earlier and 268% a 
year ago. Prices paid by farmers 
in mid-October were reported at 
283% of the average, compared 
with 282% a month earlier and 261% 
a year ago. 

The level of farm products prices 
was still about 5.5% below the record 
set last February. 

Mid-month parities for major farm 
commodities are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Oct. 15, Bept. 15, Oct. 15, 
1951 1951 1950 
eee $2.41 2.27 
ae 1.76 1,76 1.65 
| ererre crcees 081 981 478 
i Merete -» 1.63 1.62 1.51 
Ps vnbv ac wsaedte 1.77 1,77 1.76 
Gr. sorgh., cwt 2.99 2.97 2.95 
Soybeans er 2.83 2.82 2.61 
PRONE. ic vdness paedes 4.72 4.71 4.46 
Cotton, Ib. - ,8398 .3385 3187 
Cottonseed, ton ...73.90 73.60 68.60 
Hogs, cwt 21.40 21.30 19.60 
Cattle, cwt. .... 19.90 19.80 17.70 
Lambs, ewt. ......21.80 21.70 19.50 
Eges, doz. .... + 53 528 -626 
Butterfat, Ib. . > eee 767 -723 
Chickens, Ib. ...... .314 313 298 
ge REE 569 567 525 
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PHILIP ROTHROCK, USDA 
GRAIN EXPERT, RETIRES 


NEW YORK — Philip Rothrock, 
grain inspection supervisor of the 
New York City district, retired Oct. 
31 after completing 43 years of grain 
inspection and standardization work 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

John T. Pugsley, in charge of the 
Hoboken, N.J., sub-office for the past 
20 years, will head the New York 
office. 

Mr. Rothrock, recognized as one of 
USDA's leading authorities on grain, 
started his USDA career in 1908 after 
graduation from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. He played a large part in the 
establishment of U.S. standards for 
grain. 

He went to New York in 1926 as 
supervisor of what was then the At- 
lantic Seaboard division. With the 
reorganization of USDA's grain divi- 
sions in 1933, he assumed supervision 
of the Greater New York port, in- 
cluding Albany and parts of New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. Among other 
things he developed ways and means 
to adjust “lake cargo” grain grade 
certificates to match ocean docu- 
ments for U.S. grain exported from 

ports. 

On Oct. 23 Mr. Rothrock was the 
guest at a luncheon in the New York 
Produce Exchange Luncheon Club 
given by officers of the and 
the grain committee, and the follow- 
ing evening he was honored at a din- 
ner given by the grain inspectors and 
their associates. He is returning to 
Columbus, Ohio, his former home. 
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‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 


A. J. Oberg, eastern sales man- 
ager, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, was accompanied by Mrs. 
Oberg during a recent business trip 
to New York. He made his head- 
quarters with the company’s New 
York offices. 

e 


J. H. Blake and Maurice Gertner, 
New York flour brokers, made a re- 
cent trip through Pennsylvania, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Blake and Mrs. 
Gertner. 

a 


E. F. Tibbling, products control 
manager, Kansas City flour and feed 
mill, General Mills, Inc., is in St. 
Joseph's hospital in Kansas City re- 
covering from an operation. He is 
reported to be making good progress. 

a 

William E,. Albright, manager of 
the Chicago office of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., returned to 
his home last week after a six-week 
stay in the hospital. Mr. Albright 
is reported to be convalescing satis- 
factorily and will return to the office 
in a few days. 


Walther de Boer of Walther de 
Boer & Co., Hamburg, Germany, flour 
importing firm, and his home man- 
ager, Herbert Augustin, are cur- 
rently visiting Lisbon, Portugal. 

s 

Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed a member 
of the committee of trophies and 
awards of the National Association 
of Cost Accountants for the 1951-52 
year. Mr. Smith is a past president 
of the Twin Cities chapter of the 
association and a national director of 
the organization. 

o 

George L. Faber, manager of the 
Chicago office of King Midas Flour 
Mills and president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Minnesota Alumni 
Assn., plans to attend a rally the 
evening before the Minnesota-Purdue 
football game at East La Fayette, 
Ind., Nov. 17. Mr. Faber invites al! 
loyal Minnesota alumni to attend. 


The rally will be at the West Faculty 
Lounge of the Purdue Campus Union 
Bldg. at 6 p.m. Those planning to at- 
tend are invited to contact Dr. Paul 
Risk, Risk Denta) Clinic, 401 Schultz 
Bidg., La Fayette, Ind. Wes Fesler, 
Minnesota coach, and Ike Armstrong, 
athletic director, will be among the 
Minnesota notables present. 


Philip W. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago for two days last 
week, visiting the firm's Chicago of- 
fices, including the flour sales de- 
partments and the jobbing division. 

cs 

Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker, returned to his office last 
week after a two-week vacation in 
the Smoky Mountains. Mrs. Bemmels 
accompanied him on the trip. 

* 

S. R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co., New York, flour broker, visited 
millers in the Southwest and North- 
west last week. 


president of 


W. A. Chain of Abilene, Kansas, 
president of the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, was a recent 
visitor in Oklahoma City. He was the 
guest of his son, John Chain, assist- 
ant manager of the company. 

S 
Sleight, director of sales, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, attended the recent formal 
opening of Wolf's, Inc., wholesale 
bakery at Shreveport, La. Mr. Sleight 
was accompanied by J. F. Skelton, 
Acme's representative with head- 
quarters in Jacksonville, Texas. 
e 

Cecil Lamont, president of the 
North-West Line Elevators Assn. and 
manager of the Grain and Milling Ad- 
vertising Service, was recently elect- 
ed mayor of the town of Tuxedo, a 
suburb of Winnipeg. Mr. Lamont is 
also president of the Winnipeg Cana- 
dian Club. 


Elmo 


Carl E. Rogers, director of market- 
ing and public relations for the 


Waxed Paper Institute, Chicago, 
spoke on “Packaging for Pro/*its” at 
a recent meeting of the Greater Dal- 
las (Texas) Bakers Club. Mr. Rogers, 
who is experienced in packaging, 
advertising and merchandising food 
products, discussed sales and pro- 
duction of packaged bakery products. 


John W. Linden, sales director for 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip in the central states. 


James E. Stroupe of James E. 
Stroupe Co., manufacturers agent, 
Atlanta, was injured in an automobile 
accident recently. The accident oc- 
curred in the business section of At- 
lanta, and was caused by a drunken 
driver overrunning a stop street. Mr. 
Stroupe sustained a compound frac- 
ture of the thigh, which will necessi- 
tate his remaining in Emory - Hos- 
pital for several weeks. He is vice 
president of the Southern Bakers Al- 
lied Assn. 

a 


Ray E. Dilley, Columbia, S.C., has 
been appointed sales representative 
for Valier & Spies Milling Co., in the 
Carolina territory. He replaces W. F. 
(Bill) Fleming, who is being trans- 
ferred to Valier’s eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory. 

e 

Miss Frances L. O’Reilly, cashier 
for the Niagara Falls bakeries of the 
National Biscuit Co., has retired aft- 
er 46 years of service with the com- 
pany. She was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner in Niagara Falls giv- 
en by associates. Charles B. Read, 
general manager of the Shredded 
Wheat bakeries, presented Miss 
O'Reilly with a wrist watch. 

& 

Three General Mills, Inc., officials 
stopped at the company’s New York 
offices recently while on their way to 
Philadelphia to help celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the association of 
Ray Ryan of the Philadelphia office 
with the company and its predecess- 
ors. The three executives who stopped 
in New York were Harry C. Lauten- 


sack, vice president of General Mills 
and president of the eastern division, 
Buffalo; E, L. Schujahn, vice presi- 
dent and director of general flour 
sales, Minneapolis, and ©. R. Kolb, 
manager of general flour sales in the 
eastern division, Buffalo. 
= 


Claude Stratton, director of the 
bakery sales service department, and 
Roy K. Durham, director of the qual- 
ity control department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, were among 
recent callers at the company’s New 
York offices. 

D 


Visitors at the Millers National 
Federation office in Chicago last week 
were R. 8S. Dickinson, president of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha; Jess B. Smith, president of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Kansas City, and A. L. Gilster, 
president of Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill. 

® 


James W. Sturrock of the New 
York office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
is motoring through the South on-a 
fall vacation. 


H. S. Faulkner, supervisor of prod- 
ucts control in the hard winter wheat 
area, General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, was in Kansas City recently on 
business. 


J. W. Gilges, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
spending a few days in New York on 
a pleasure trip with Mrs. Gilges. 

e 


Charles B. Moore, executive 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
an inspection trip through western 
Kansas and eastern Colorado wheat 
fields. He reports wheat is “looking 
wonderful—the best in five or six 
years.”” Mr. Moore said some fields 
were being used for pasturing. 

* 


Weiker C. Kline, office manager 
and cost accountant of the Hathaway 
Baking Co., Youngstown, Ohio, for 


vice 





ON THE ABA CONVENTION SCENE—The annual breakfast of lane Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was again a feature of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention. John Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago, retiring 
president of the ATBI, is shown at the left above as he gives 2 mono- 
grammed wallet to W. E. Long, the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Next are three 
members of the allied trades of Canada who attended the breakfast: Maurice 
Rector, Griffith Laboratories, vice president of the Canadian allied trades, 


J. D. Tolton, J. D. Tolton Co., Ltd., president, and Fred Woodburn, Lever 
Bros. Co., past president. The three are examining the new placard em- 
phasizing that between the baking industry and the allieds, “Cooperation 
is Strength.” In the next picture, William E. Gove, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, is shown as the featured speaker. At the right, 
Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New York, the new president, gives Mr. Gar- 
row a watch as he is honored by the allieds for his terms as president. 
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the last six years, has accepted a 
position as comptroller of the H 
Piper Baking Co., Chicago. 
* 
Arnold K. Brown, executive vice 
president and director of the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 


York, has been reelected a board 
member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. The conference 


board is a nonprofit institution which 
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gathers, tests, explains and distrib- 
utes facts essential to establishment 
of management, labor, governmental 
and economic policies that accelerate 
industrial progress and promote gen- 
eral prosperity. 

* 


Announcement has been made of 
the birth of a daughter to Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Stude of New Haven, 
Conn. Mrs. Stude is the daughter of 
Robert C. Woodworth, vice president 
of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Woodworth. Mr. Stude is the son of 
Mrs. Henry Stude of Houston, Texas, 
and the late Mr. Stude, who was at 
one time president of the American 
Bakers Assn. 


——~BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERLING DRUG SALES 
SET NEW RECORD HIGH 


NEW YORK — Sales of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30 
reached a new record at $115,813,638, 
an increase of 12%. 


Net profit after taxes was $9,534,- 
172, or $2.41 a share of common stock, 
compared with $2.75 a year ago. Pro- 
vision for federal and foreign income 
and excess profit taxes was up 51.1% 
from $8.8 million in 1950 to $13.3 mil- 
lion in 1951, 


The board of directors have de- 
clared an extra dividend of 25¢ a 
share and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ a share on the common 
stock, both payable Dec, 1 to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 16. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct, Oct. Oct. Nov. 
12 19 26 2 
Five mills . 21,903 23,312 *£20,914 *20,360 
*Four mills. tRevised. 
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_ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportaticn 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, (anada 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLe Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypwry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
a a 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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GUARANTEED wy 


PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 


CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 


1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 





~ ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta f 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. Add 20c per insertion for forwarding of replies if 
keyed to office of publication. (Count six words for signature.) Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10c per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20c per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 
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| HELP WANTED “f 
7 








WANTED TRICK MILLER FOR MODERN 
Michigan soft wheat mill. Information as 
to rate, premiums, etc., given upon re- 
quest. Address 199, The Northwestern 
Miller, 2272 Chicago Board of Trade Bldg., 
147 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
peace v ] 
WANTED — MILLER WISHES POSITION 
as second miller in hard wheat mill 
Several years’ experience. Address 205, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
Ameer ¥ 


ONE HAYSSEN BREAD WRAPPING AND 
Slicing Machine. Bargain, good condition 
Discontinued bakery. Weberling Bros., 
Peru, Hl. 


THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
Roy Rhoder- 
Port Ches- 

















units, ‘complete, $300 each. 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
ter, N. Y¥ 


THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. ¥. 


OLIVER CAKE WRAPPER 7933, PRACTI- 
cally new; complete with 12’ infeed con 
veyor, underfold attachment, right angle 
discharge and cardboard feeder Hall 
Brothers, Inc., Box 437, Kansas City, Mo 
Attn. A. F. Morrison. 


FOR SALE—TWO 10 TRAY, 30 BUN PAN, 
gas-fired reel ovens. Can be seen in op- 
eration until October; one Flex-o-matic 
indirect fired and one Advance, direct 
fired. Making way for larger operation 
Sandusky Baking Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 














FOR SALE—BAKERY EQUIPMENT. WER- 
ner Wire Cut Machine, Werner Dutch 
Cookie Machine with 10 die rolls, Thomas 
L. Green & Co. combination Dough Sheet- 
er and Bar Press with Dies, Green six 
(6) barrel Mixer, 26”x41"” flat pans and 
perforated galvanized cracker trays. 250 
gallon Steam Jacketed Kettle. Universal 
Carton Wrapping Machine. Pennsylvania 
Baking Co., Scranton, Pa. 


MACHINERY 
Vv 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, beg closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
Uity, Mo, 


CELLOPHANE BAGS 





WANTED 




















Wanted—Obsolete or Salvage 
BANDS or BREAD 
printed or plain, sheets or rolls 
2” to 80" wide 


MORRIS BROKERAGE & SALVAGE CO. 
1635 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Hl. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
v 


HONEY FOR SALE—SIXTY POUND TINS, 
clover, 13¢ lb.; amber, 12¢, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Specify ship by truck, rail, freight or 
express. Seifert & Mann, 86 South Water 
Market, Chicago 8, Ill. Since 1887. Whole- 
sale Bakers Supplies 





Code Dating bread wrappers, packages, 
corrugated cellophane, etc. 
Gummed Tape Printers identify your 
products automatically. Print your 
as you use it. Write for details 
specific problem. Kiwi Coders 
Corp., 3804 N. Clark S8t., Chicago 13, Ill. 


cases, 


tape 


on a 














AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and Buropean Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada 





BROKERS WANTED 
hlished Mi ta mill 


Old 


























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Vv 

pe : 
MODERN RETAIL BAKERY ON BUSIEST 
Tampa, Fla., street. Fully equipped. 1950 
grossed $61,000. Good deal for right party 
Write for details. Address 187, The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


FOR SALE— RETAIL BAKERY, NEXT 
door to largest super market in South- 
west. Practically all new equipment and 
cases. Can be had at a bargain. Address 
©. M. Johnston, Superior Baking Co., 
233 Don Gasper, Sante Fe, New Mexico. 





E. E. BROWN ELECTED TO 
ARKELL & SMITHS’ POST 


NEW YORK—Ernie E. Brown was 
elected vice president of Arkell & 
Smiths’, paper bag manufacturer, at a 
recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. S. S. Yates, presi- 
dent of the firm, in making the an- 
nouncement, said that Mr. Brown 
has been associated with the paper 
industry for many years and will 
make his headquarters at the com- 
pany’s New York office, 500 5th Ave. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED A. DERBY NAMED 

INDIANAPOLIS—Fred A. Derby, 
president of the Derby Grain Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, has been elected 
board chairman of the Grain Dealers 
Mutual Insurance Co., Indianapolis. 
A director of the company since 1920, 
he succeeds the late P. E. Goodrich 
as board chairman. Harold B. Tharp, 
vice president of the Fletcher Trust 
Co., Indianapolis, is a newly-elected 
director. 
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MARGIN-OVER-COST THEORY 
GETS EFFECTIVE REBUTTAL 


Argument Set Forth Against Use of the Principle in Price 
Control—Hope Held for Approval of Amendment 
to Soybear: Oil Meal Order 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As the margin- 
over-cost controversy regarding sales 
by the feed industry and resellers of 
soybean oil meal and other com- 
modities goes into a critical stage, 
perhaps the most effective argument 
against use of this principle in price 
control has been raised in graphic 
terms by Ray B. Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 

The situation now is approximate- 
ly this: The OPS food division is 
preparing an amendment to Supple- 
mentary Regulation 3 which would 
permit resellers of soybean oil meal 
to take their historical margins over 
the market price or if at ceiling 
price, over the ceiling, rather than 
over actual cost. However, this de- 
cision is reached reluctantly by the 
price officials, who are operating not 
under business practice rules or 
sound economics but along pressure 
lines. 

The price officials face a stiff prob- 
lem of selling their proposed amend- 
ment to the front office at OPS, 
where the theory prevails that to 
permit a reseller of a commodity to 
gain appreciation on inventory repre- 
sents a “windfall” profit. 

To this theory Mr. Bowden has 
come up with an effective rebuttal 
which has gained favor in OPS con- 
sulting circles and appears now to 
be the final factor in killing the 
margin-over-cost principle as far as 
grains, feeds and other grain prod- 
ucts are concerned. 

The Bowden position is simply this: 

If, as OPS contends, to permit in- 
ventory appreciation is a windfall 
profit to intermediate sellers, the 
present ruling of the price agency 
that intermediate sellers must sell at 
their acquisition cost plus their his- 
torical margin, regardless of the mar- 
ket price, does not prevent a windfall 
gain but merely transfers the wind- 
fall from the reseller to the user of 
the commodity. 

OPS, in SR 3 and Interpretation 1 
to that order has said that resellers 
of soybean oil meal must take their 
margin over their acquisition price no 
matter where the market price may 
be. 

However, as Mr. Bowden points 
out,” to compel the reseller of soy- 
bean oil meal to take his margin 


over his acquisition cost does not in- 
fluence end product prices since a 
manufacturer using soybean oil meal 
can buy at the reseller’s acquisition 
price plus historical margin and price 
the meal out at the market price in 
his end product. 

To halt the so-called windfall profit 
does not accrue to the advantage of 
the feed user. The Bowden theory is 
that the present OPS policy merely 
transfers the so-called windfall from 
one place to another as long as prices 
of commodities are below price ceil- 
ings. At ceiling prices the controver- 
sy becomes academic. 

Another issue raised by Mr. Bow- 
den is the effect of OPS’s presently 
contemplated amendment to SR 3. He 
insists that the amendment must be 
made retroactive to Feb. 12, 1951, 
when SR 3 was issued. Unless such 
an action is taken, resellers of soy- 
bean oil meal may find themselves 
harrassed by suits for overcharges by 
a punitive government or malicious 
buyers who might try to take advan- 
tage of the government position on 
SR 3 as interpreted. 

Mr. Bowden notes that no effect 
will be shown on the cost of living as 
far as price control is concerned. 

We have discussed the drafting of 
SR 3 with OPS officials who took 
part. They say that it was intended 
that resellers of soybean oil meal 
were to be permitted to take their 
margin over either the ceiling or 
the market price. The fault of the 
order is a slip in language which 
stated that distributors must price 
over their supplier’s price. The word 
“ceiling” between “supplier’s” and 
“price” was strangely omitted from 
the final draft when it was approved. 

An examination of the work sheets 
of OPS should clearly prove this 
statement. Under those circumstances 
it would appear that Mr. Bowden’s 
suggestion that the planned amend- 
ment to SR 3 should be made retro- 
active should not cause embarrass- 
ment to OPS. 

It is now seen here that after the 
Bowden clarification of the issue it 
is likely that within a short time the 
margin-over-cost principle will be 
consigned to the cemetery of forgot- 
ten things. 

If the Bowden idea is accepted, it 
probably will mean that the same 
principle of margin over market or 
ceiling will prevail for millfeeds, hom- 
iny feeds and other grain by-products. 





Continued High Sales Level for 
Milling, Baking Products Seen 


NEW YORK—A strong demand for 
products of the milling industry and 
for baked goods during the remain- 
der of 1951 and the early part of 
1952 is foreseen in an analysis from 
Standard & Poor’s Industry Surveys 
on baking and milling. 

A rising trend of disposable per- 
sonal income is expected to help keep 
the demand strong during the next 
several months, and sales should ex- 
ceed those of a year ago during 1951 
with higher average selling prices, 
according to the analysis. A contin- 


ued high level of sales is looked for 
early in 1952. 

In most instances, profit margins 
are expected to be maintained on the 
prospective larger volume. 

However, higher tax rates likely 
will lower earnings in 1951, while 
more favorable comparisons are in 
prospect for early in 1952 because 
of increasing consumer purchasing 
power. 

Dividends should be adequately 
covered by earnings and present 
rates should hold. 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=a 


Wuen you open the throttle on one of 
America’s new jet planes, you really “go.” And you 
get the same strong, quick response in baking AMERI- 
CAN FLOURS. It is in baking performance that 
AMERICAN FLOURS excel . . . where they prove 
their efficiency and extra economy. BUY AMERICAN 
and see for yourself. 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
arican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage : 3 ; 
5.000.000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTOH, KANSAS 
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Second Session 
of 60th Class 
Starts at AIB 


CHICAGO—As Class No. 60 of the 
American Institute of Baking enters 
the second period of the 20-week 
course, there is general expression 
of a better understanding of the 
“why” of baking procedures, the in- 
stitute reports. The first 10 weeks 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


of the course—which included 129 
hours of baking science, 56 hours of 
work in the science laboratory, 68 
hours of mathematics and 81 hours 
in the experimental bakery, have re- 
emphasized the importance of know- 
ing the fundamentals of baking. 

The class consisting of men at- 
tending the course independently or 
under the sponsorship of baking and 
allied firms, is entering the practical 
period of the course with a well- 
balanced instruction in the theory 
of baking practices. 

Increasing evidence of the recog- 


nition of the school as a leader in 
its type of training is the fact that 
each class is bringing in students 
from more widely scattered areas. 
In the present class, there are stu- 
dents from 24 states, one territory, 
and three foreign countries. 

The Territory of Hawaii is repre- 
sented by Tommy K. Takata, whose 
home is in Molokai. He has been 
working in Honolulu bakeries since 
his graduation from the Honolulu 
Vocational School, where one of his 
instructors was an AIB graduate, 
Leon Johnson, Class of 1936. During 





— 








ome Salesmen talk through their hats! 





Smart bakers don’t listen! 


You can’t tell me all nonfat dry 
milk solids are alike—even if they 
do look alike. 


What's more, Breadlac is Bakery- 
Tested! That means I’m sure that, 
loaf after loaf, my bread will have 
the same silky-soft texture, rich 
brown crust color and superior 
slicing quality, And what flavor 
and aroma! Bread- 

lac makes the qual- 

ity bread that 

builds sales! 





| want nonfat milk solids that give 

me every good baking quality. Pu- 

rity ... Freshness... Flavor... 

Uniformity . . . Absorption and 

Yield. 1 won't jeopardize my high- 

ratio formulas by using anything 
but Borden's Bak- 
ery- Tested Bread- 
lac. 








Give me Borden’s Breadlac every 
time. Borden's uses only highest- 
quality milk. And to make abso- 
lutely sure it is the best quality, 
it’s tested for purity and bacterio- 
logical count. 








©The Borden Company 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


% REMEMBER, Borden’s pioneered the 


Bakery Test years ago. And Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac is the standard 
of measurement in leading baking re- 
search laboratories today! 


Take extra care with your 
bread and cake formulas... 


Insist on Borden's 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac 


The Borden Company, 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR BAKERS 
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World War II, Mr. Takata served 
in the Pacific with the U.S. Army. 
Cecil J. Lamothe of the Morri- 
son-Lamothe Bakery of Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada, also is a member of 
this class. A graduate of McGill Uni- 
versity, with a B.S. degree, and a 
graduate of Carleton College, of Ot- 
tawa, Mr. Lamothe is attending the 
AIB school to help him in his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of 
the bakery. His firm manufactures 
variety breads, cakes and other 
goods and has a catering service. 


South American Representatives 


South America is represented by 
two students from bakeries in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. They are Pierre J. 
Albrecht, Jr., of the Panaderia Pal- 
ace, one of Colombia’s oldest baking 
establishments and Theodore Malyn 
of Comapan, Ltd., a Bogota firm 
which is establishing a chain of 15 
bakeries throughout Colombia. Mr. 
Albrecht, who is a native of Colom- 
bia, attended Culver Military Acad- 
emy at Culver, Ind., was graduated 
from the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland, and from the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Commerce. 
When he completes the AIB course, 
he will return to Colombia to take 
over the management of the family- 
owned bakery. 

Mr. Malyn, who is from Boston, 
and who has been in the baking 
business for many years, is attending 
the school primarily for a better 
understanding of the chemistry of 
baking. He is in the U.S. not only 
to attend the institute’s general 
course, but also to purchase equip- 
ment and supplies for the chain of 
bakeries which his firm is establish- 
ing in Colombia. 

Following his school of baking 
course, Armando Hopkins, a gradu- 
ate in chemical engineering of the 
University of Guadalajara, Mexico, 
will return to Anderson Clayton & 
Co. in Monterrey, Mexico, to estab- 
lish and head a service department 
for bakers. Manufacturers of short- 
ening, margarine, salad oil and other 
products used by the baking indus- 
try, the firm has plants in the US., 
Mexico and Brazil. In 1947, Mr. Hop- 
kins spent a year in Kentucky on a 
fellowship studying alcoholic fermen- 
tation by mold. During his four years 
with Anderson Clayton & Co. he has 
worked as assistant production su- 
perintendent of the Monterrey plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
CLUB NAMES JULES BAUER 


PITTSBURGH—Jules Bauer, Vien- 
na Baking Co., McKeesport, was 
elected president of the Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club at 
a recent meeting. Others named to 
office are James Azzara, Rhea Bak- 
eries, vice president; George Robert- 
son, Armour & Co., treasurer; Wil- 
liam Giltenboth, Stover & Andrews, 
secretary, and John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., member of the board. 

Andrew Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, 
Bellevue, retiring president, was in 
charge of the session, and Phil Wohl- 
farth, Wohlfarth Bakery, was chair- 
man of the nominating comfmittee. 

Louis Laufer, Byrnes & Kiefer, in 
a talk on doughnuts stated that bak- 
ers should feature this product 12 
months of the year, being sure that 
it always is of high quality. Sam- 
ples of doughnuts and of icings were 
displayed, and formulas were dis- 
tributed to the audience. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





[F you believe that equally good bread 

can be made out of any kind of flour, 
provided the baker is skillful enough, you 
haven’t seen bread baked from I-H flours. 
Flour quality does make a difference in the 
einke via ee texture, color, general appearance and 

Chensusr teal flavor possibilities of a loaf of bread. I-H 
quality gives the baker the maximum 
potential in each of these characteristics. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY: MO: L.D. 243 L. D. 27 
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Meyercord Co. Aims 
Statement Contest 


at Business Men 


- CHICAGO—A prize-awarding con- 
test aimed specifically at business 
men—with a holiday in Mexico for 
the winner—is being conducted by 
the Meyercord Co., Chicago, decal- 
comania, manufacturers. For writing 
a letter about one of the many in- 
dustrial uses of decalcomania, some- 
one will receive an all-expense 10- 
day Flagship Airtour of Mexico, for 
two persons, via American Airlines. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An innovation among contests, the 
intra-industry promotion is open to 
all commercial users of decalcomania, 
whether customers of the Meyercord 
Co. or not. Entrants are asked to 
submit a letter of 200 words or less, 
telling how their own company or 
industry used decalcomania to solve 
a knotty problem, or to create ef- 
fective advertising, dealer identifica- 
tion or point-of-sale promotion. The 
winning entry might tell of a new 
decal nameplate use, for instance, or 
possibly an outstanding use of decal 
window valances and spot signs. 

A panel of publishers, prominent 
in advertising and promotion fields, 


will judge the all-industry contest. 
G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher of Ad- 
vertising Age, industrial marketing 
and hospital management, will serve 
on the panel, as will Emil G. Stan- 
ley, executive vice president of Traf- 
fic Service Corp., publisher of Traffic 
World and Transportation Supply 
News, and Russell L. Putman, pub- 
lisher of Chemical Processing and 
Food Processing. 

Contest entry blanks are available 
by writing to Ralph E. Royer, ad- 
vertising manager, the Meyercord 
Co., 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44. 
The contest closes midnight, Jan. 15, 
1952. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR MORE THAN 70 YEARS 





FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


AKERS who have used HUNTER 
FLOURS over the years have come 
to know them as outstanding in their de- 
pendable performance day after day. This 


long-established record for uniformity is 
one reason why HUNTER FLOURS have 
been leaders for more than 70 years. Try 
HUNTER FLOURS for better baking. 


‘THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR 


BAKERY 
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“IT undérstand your wife came from 
a fine old family.” 

“Came is hardly 
brought it with her!” 


¢?¢? 
“Friend of the bridegroom?” asked 
the usher at the wedding. 
“Certainly not!” replied the digni- 
fied matron. “I'm the bride’s mother.” 


¢$?¢¢ 

Crossing a golf course, Pat was 
struck by a golf ball. The player in- 
quired if he was hurt, and asked him 
why he didn’t get out of the way 
“An’ why should Oi?” said Pat. 

“But I called ‘fore’,” said the player, 
“and when I say ‘fore’ that’s a sign 
for you to get out of the way.” 

“Oh, it is, is it,” said Pat. “Well 
thin, when I say ‘foive’ its a sign 
you're going to git a punch in the 
nose. ‘Foive’.” 


¢¢ 


Census Taker (to woman at the 
door): “How many in your family?” 

Woman: “Five. Me, the old man, 
the kid, the cow and the cat.” 

Census Taker: ‘And the politics of 
your family?” 

Woman: ‘Mixed. I'm a Republican, 
the old man’s a Democrat, the kid’s 
wet, the cow’s dry and the cat’s a 


free trader.” 
A woman's face is her fortune—and 
sometimes it runs into a nice little 


figure. 
¢¢ ¢ 

For the first time the new sensa- 
tion of the business world was being 
interviewed by the press. “Mr. War- 
ren,” one reporter remarked, “you 
are truly a self-made man. You have 
educated yourself while you fought 
your way up to success. Tell me how 
did you manage to get in all that 
reading during those busy years?” 

“It was quite simple,” Mr. Warren 
modestly explained. “I kept a good 
book open on my desk, and read it 
during those periods when someone 
said to me over the telephone, ‘Just 
a moment, please’.” 


ee? ¢ 
Doctor: ““‘The best thing for you to 
do is to give up drinking and smok- 
ing, get up early every morning and 
go to bed early every night.” 
Patient: “Somehow, doctor, I don't 
deserve the best. What's second best?” 


e*¢¢ 
Bachelors are men who have no- 
body to share the cares they'd have 
if they were married. 
¢?¢ 
“It’s a beautiful night,” said the 
matron, “let’s go out in the solarium 
and watch the stars.” 
“Fine,” agreed the husband. “Wait 
till I find a book.” 
“Bring some magazines, too,” called 
the lady of the houcc 
¢?¢¢ 
Sign posted on bulletin board at 
Veteran's Airport, Bloomington, Ind.: 
“Notice! Absolutely no flying over 
nudist camp located exactly eight 
miles SSW on a true course of 190°.” 


the word—she 
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A Tradition Quality 
Upheld Since 1/76 


Drum, fife and bugle—symbol of early American adherence 
to high principles and indomitable will. 

The Shellabarger crest seal has also become a symbol 
throughout the baking industry of high principles in PEACOCK 
flour milling. At Shellabarger, there can be no compromise 
with quality, no relaxing of rigid specifications that BIG “Ss” 
assure you of outstanding bakery performance. 

The Shellabarger tradition of quality, upheld since GOLDEN BELT 
1776, is jealously guarded to give you a flour upon which you PANCRUST 
may depend for unfailing quality results. 

WONDERSACK 


DOUGHBUSTER 


























QHELLABARGER’S, Inc. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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FACTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Give the Baker Facts About YOUR Business 
Where He Gets Facts About HIS Business 





Baking Industry Doubles 
Its Dollar Volume! 


* Value of bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts increased from $1,065,000,000 to 
$2,417,000,000 during the last ten years. 











* Biscuit and cracker products value rose 
from $201,000,000 to $540,000,000. 





* Total value of products in this basic 
industry is $3,000,000,000. 


Bakers spent over one and one-half billion dollars for mater- 
ials, supplies, containers, fuel and contract work during 1947. 
More than 90 companies had major expenditures for new 
plants and equipment. There is tremendous purchasing 
power in this three billion dollar industry. 


ee ee ae 


The American Baker’s circulation includes the 
top 20% of the baking industry which pur- 
chases 80% of the equipment, ingredients and 
supplies. Advertisers capitalize upon a reader 
interest built by The American Baker’s thor- 
ough coverage of the baking industry affairs. 
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TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








CARGILL 
[eg illdie 





Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CHARLES H. KENSER | 
| 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co... 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co 


Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid.. 


Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. 


American Dry Milx Institute, Inc.. 


American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & 

Ames Harris Neville Co..... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. 
Bay State Milling Co.. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co... 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 

Bolle & Schilthuis 

Borden Company 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowman Dairy Co. 

Brey & Sharpless . 
Broenniman Co. 

Brolite Co. 

Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 

Burrus M r 


Cahokia Flour Co. 

California Raisin Advisor B 
Cameron, John F., & Co.. 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E. x 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.... 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ° 
Chase Bag Co. 

Chatfield & Woods Sac k Co 
Chelsea Milling Co. oenve 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R 
Chickasha Milling Co 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl. Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc. ° ° 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Commander-Larabee Milling C 
Commissiehandel ‘“Cereale 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continenta! Grain Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law .. 

Crete Mills . 

Crookston Milling Co 


own Bag 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, Inc. . . 

Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 

De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 

Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 


Doughnut Corporation of America 


Dow Corning Corp., 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc... 
Dunwoody Industria! Institute 


Bagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.. 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, C. E., & Co.. 

Fennell, Spence & Co ‘ ona 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s : 
Flour Mills of America. Inc 
Flynn, John M., Co.. 

Fode, Troels o4 
Fort Garry Flour Mills. Co 
Fort Morgan Millis . os 
Franco, Francis M. . 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co... 
Garland Millis, Inc. 
General Millis, Inc. 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 


Globe Cereal Milis 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Ltd. 

Gooch Milling & Blevator Co.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co.. 
Green’s Milling Co. 

Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster 

Hamm, J. M. & C. M 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Heide, Henry, Inc 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co... 
Hotel Sherman 

Hubbard Milling Co. 

Hunter Milling Co. 


imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Inter-Continental Grain Co 
interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, 


Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company. 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 

Kaswan, Joseph . 
Kelly-Erickson Co. . 

Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kenser, Charlies H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co 
Kimpton, W. 

King Midas Flour Mills... 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., & Co 


LaGrange Mills 

Lake of the Woods Milling Co., ‘ 

Laminated Bakery Package Research 
Council 

Lever Bros. Co. .. 

Lexington Mill & El 

Loken & Co. 

Long, W. E., 

Luchsinger, Meurs & Co ee 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........ 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 6 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

N. V. “Meeluaie,” Amsterdam 
Mennel Milling Co. 

Mente & Co., Inc. 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Midland Flour Milling Co....... 
Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Milling Engineers, Inc. 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Mitchell, BE. P., Co. .... 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Montgomery Co., The 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co... 
Morrison Milling Co den 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Morten Milling Co 

Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Alfalfa bates & 
Milling Co. 


National Cotton Councit ° 
National Yeast Corp. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mille Co 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Co..... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norenberg & Belsheim 


Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd 
Osieck & Co. 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Paniplus Company 

Parrish & Heimbecke 
Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pletcher & Pollack 

Pratt, R. C. 

Preston -Shaffer Milling Co. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Read Standard Corp. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
Red Wing Milling Co. 

Reilly, John F. 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Riegel Paper Corp. 

Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 

Rodney Milling Co. 

Ross Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., & Co 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 


Schneider, 

Schultz, Baujan & Co. 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 

Stannard, Collins & Co.... 
Star of the West Milling Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc.. 
Stolp & Co., Lid. ... 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. ... 

Sullivan & Kennedy . 
Sullivan, E. D., 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers A: 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd.. 
Thompson Flour aera Inc.. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 

Toronto Blevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhimann Grain Co. 

Union Bag and Paper Co....... 
Union Steel Products Co. 

United Grain Growera, Ltd.. 
Urban, George, Milling Co........ 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Van Walbeek’s Handel N.V. 
Vernoeff's Meel-Import 


Voigt Milling Co. . 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. 

Watson & Philip, Ltd.... 
Watson-Higgius Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Millis Co 

Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. .* 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. ‘Lita. . 
Western Milling Co. . vee 
Western Star Mill Co. 

White & Co. 

Whitewater Flour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

Williams Bros. Co. 

Williams, Cohen B., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 

Woleott & Lincoln, Inc, ... 
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The Radio City Music Hall Rockettes — world famous precision 
dancers — have justly earned their enviable position by coordinated 
knowledge, skill and attention to minute details, 


Coordination is equally important in day-to-day, emergency or 
standby flour processing. The N-A Flour Service Division, with 
more than a quarter-century of experience ... skilled laboratories 
and staff...and with time-tested products (DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color improvement and N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enriching) is always ready to work with you or your 
consultants ...to assist you and help you reduce difficulties to a 
minimum. 


Your N-A Representative is as close as your telephone. Call him 
today for further details on the “Coordination Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, hag porne FOR 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 














Could enemy planes reach 
your town? 


You bet they could. Across the top of the world it’s only 4,900 air miles 
from Moscow to Minneapolis—well within the reach of long-range 
bombers. Other Soviet bases near the Arctic circle are even closer. 


But don’t let these facts frighten you. There’s something you can do 
about it—now. 


There is a defense against any type of attack, even atomic bombing. 
Our Armed Forces have built a nation-wide warning system; inter- 
ceptor planes stand ready to ward off invading aircraft. If, in spite of 
this, bombs are dropped, a well-organized Civil Defense can keep 


danger and damage to a minimum—actually cut possible losses in half! 


To protect ourselves properly, at least 15 million Americans must be 
trained in Civil Defense. That’s where you come in. 


You can double your own chances of survival if you know what to do 


in case of attack. You can help make your town safer for everyone by 
working in Civil Defense. 


To get the facts, call your Civil Defense Director now. If none has 
been appointed, call the office of your mayor. 


PROTECT YOURSELF — PROTECT 


AMERICA. VOLUN- 
TEER NOW FOR CIVIL DEFENSE. 





